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o 
ERLE FISKE YOUNG, SOCIOLOGIST 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


Erle Fiske Young (1888-1953) made important contributions to 
sociology, chiefly through several significant articles in sociological jour- 
nals, as well as through his teaching in the classroom. He also made vital 
contributions to social work theory and practice, but these do not come 
within the scope of this paper. 


q 


In the field of sociology Dr. Young showed special facility in the 
development of social research techniques. One of his first published 
articles dealt with the “social base map.”! He gave considerable attention 
to the use and development of this ecological device for two reasons: 
first, for purposes of graphic presentation of social data; and, second and 
more important, for expediting sociological analysis of these data. An 
underlying reason for making a social base map is that the attitudes and 
interests of persons are social forces that “assume characteristic forms 
and patterns.” Another deep-seated reason is that a study of these social 
patterns gives clues to their nature and to the effect of environmental 
forces on them. The study of these characteristic forms of human be- 
havior is “a first step in the analysis of the forces that determine that 
behavior.” ; 

A social base map involves not only natural geographic features and 
human geographic elements, but it can be used to make graphic correla- 
tions of these features and elements with land usage, land values, land 
and building rentals, population density. In other words, important 
relationships may be observed when a social condition map is imposed on 
a “social base map.” Dr. Young specialized in “spot maps” showing social 
conditions. By dots or “spots,” these maps indicated, for instance, the 





1 Erle Fiske Young, “The Social Base Map,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 
9: 202-06, January-February 1925. 
2 Ibid., p. 202. 


[71] 
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residences of juvenile delinquents, or of persons on outdoor public relief, 
er of mobility from one location to another. By imposing these social 
condition maps on a social base map, significant relationships appeared 
between ecological factors and delinquency, public relief, and mobility. 

By a clever technique Dr. Young located the “median center,” show- 
ing, for example, the focal point of delinquency in a given urban area. 
He devised ‘“‘rate maps” which showed the rate or ratio of “cases’’ to 
the total population in each half-mile square of a city, thereby making 
possible more significant comparisons than if “raw data” were used. 
Then it was possible to draw “contour lines,” indicating the arcs or 
circles of given rates on the base map. The median contour lines showed 
“the dispersion of cases about the median center.’ 

These cartographic presentations made plain how high peaks of both 
delinquency and public relief fall in approximately the same area, and 
how delinquency patterns tend to develop where neighborhood standards 
are low but not necessarily in families which are on relief. Dr. Young 
made clear how contour maps are better than statistical tables, “for they 
present a graphic picture of the situation for the entire city, area by 
area.’’* Moreover, they break down “arbitrary statistical areas and indi- 
cate both the points of concentration and of the dispersion about these 
points.” They help to define ecological distribution so that natural char- 
acteristics are shown.° 

Dr. Young developed ways of estimating population growth between 
census years in areas of rapid development where “direct application of 
‘laws of population growth’ is not feasible,” and he set forth six criteria 
for determining a useful index. On the basis of such criteria he con- 
cluded that the best available index ‘seems to be the enrollment in the 
first eight grades of the public schools.’’? 

In making distinctions between social investigation as an art practiced 
by social workers and sociological research, Dr. Young pointed out that 
social work holds a relation to sociology similar to that of navigation or 
surveying to astronomy or mathematics.® Sociological research exists in its 
own right separate from its practical uses. 





3 “Ecological Interrelationships of Juvenile Delinquency, Dependency, and 
Population Mobility: A Cartographic Analysis of Data from Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia” (with Elsa B. Longmoor), American Journal of Sociology, 41: 603. 

4 Ibid., p. 609. 

5 [bid., p. 610. 

6 “Estimating Population for Dynamic Communities: A Short Method of 
Computing Intercensual and Postcensual Population,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 33: 577-79, January 1933. 

7 Ibid., p. 579. 

8 “The Scientific Study of Social Case Records,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 
9: 283-89, March-April 1925. 
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Social investigation as practiced by the social worker functions to put 
the “‘case” “within some treatment category.”® Its findings are diagnostic 
aids and treatment aids. It is practiced by social workers to test or sup- 
port validity of policies or methods.!° On the other hand, sociological 
research does not have to demonstrate the usefulness of every bit of its 
findings with reference to a particular and limited situation. Its findings 
will be useful in many ways, many places, and at many times. It seeks 
truth without reference to where and when its findings will be used, or 
by whom. It searches for abstract truth as well as particularized, con- 
crete truth. 

Taking a cue from Dr. E. W. Burgess’ study of factors making for 
success on parole, Dr. Young suggests that social workers look for unit 
factors in the social situations involving a client and that they describe 
each of these unit factors. It is also important to record information that 
“will reveal the inner motives, sentiments, and attitudes of the person 
under study.” A recording of the client’s “own story” is needed, pref- 
erably in the first person, which helps to reveal the interviewee’s atti- 
tudes. 

In answering the question of how to treat the unit factors in a com- 
plex situation involving a client’s behavior, Dr. Young arrived at a 
number of suggestions, such as: (1) list the factors in the order in which 
they appear in a situation, (2) study the life span of each factor, (3) 
study the time-sequence of each factor, (4) study the relation of each 
factor to the presence or absence of other factors at a given time, (5) 
study the relation of each factor to the nature of the prevailing culture 
system and to the value of the natural areas involved. 

By the aforementioned methods of research Dr. Young furthered a 
rapprochement of sociology and social work. This rapprochement will be 
facilitated if social workers receive increased training in methods of 
sociological research. The result will improve the quality of social work, 
raise the status of social workers, and produce “more realistic and prac- 
tical types of social sciences.” !? 

In outlining his ideas concerning the improvement of methods of 
sociological research, Dr. Young expressed specific indebtedness to Dr. 
Robert E. Park’s emphases on stating ideas simply and accurately, on 





9 Ibid., p. 286. 

10 [bid., p. 285. 

11 “Scientific Study of Social Case Histories,” Sociology and Social Research, 
14: 359, November-December 1925. 

12 “Social Work and the Study of the Social Sciences: A Study of Professional 
Opinions,” American Journal of Sociology, 39: 673, March 1934. 
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seeking new concepts, and on considering all research findings, no matter 
how good at the time, as purely tentative.'* 

In his contributions to methodology, Dr. Young displayed primary 
interest in the ecological techniques. He invented an “electric map- 
spotting machine,” anticipating the time when “spot maps” would be 
made of all social facts relating to community conditions. By this 
machine, hundreds of “spots” can be placed on a single social base map 
quickly, neatly, with precision, and inexpensively. He was a prime mover 
in developing the Sociological Research Laboratory at the University of 
Southern California. 


II 


Dr. Young gave considerable thought to “race relations.” He thought 
of race prejudice as being an aspect of all prejudice.14 Behind race 
prejudice he perceived forces at work “which unbalance our reason and 
lead us to decisions and actions at variance with our intelligence.”!5 
The attitude of prejudice persists “even after the actual facts have been 
learned” and “the interests that they have served cease to exist.”® 
Prejudice may be positive or negative, that is, partiality for as well as 


against something. But prejudice against another person’s language or 
politics or the cut of his coat “dies out when they change,” whereas 
prejudice “against color of skin, features, or any other racial trait” con- 
tinues even when amalgamation occurs, at which time race prejudice 
may reach its highest point.!? 

Dr. Young made it clear that race prejudice has “a natural history.” 
In his doctoral dissertation, prepared at the University of Chicago, he 
defined three major phases in the development of race prejudice. (1) 
Spontaneous prejudice, which comes first, may be dictated largely by 
circumstances and have less reference to physical traits than to fear of 
loss of one’s values. (2) Racial taboo, the second phase, usually involves 
a high degree of fixation of prejudice. (3) Then occurs a search “for 
rational grounds for group behavior,” which usually turns out to be 
pseudological justifications'* and which may be connected with superficial 





13 “A Sociological Explorer: Robert E. Park,” Sociology and Social Research, 
27: 436-39, July-August 1944. 

14 “What Is Race Prejudice?” Journal of Applied Sociology, 10: 135, 136, 
November-December 1925. 

15 Jbid., p. 136. 

16 Jbid., p. 137. 

17 [bid., p. 140. 

18 “Race Prejudice: With Particular Reference to the American Negro,” in 
Abstracts of Theses, University of Chicago, Vol. II: 243-47, 1923-24. 
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racial traits. Race prejudice may be reduced if individuals will detach 
themselves as far as possible from attitudes of antagonism toward other 
groups and try to share in the attitudes of these other groups. This 
reduction may be furthered through the process of accommodation as 
found in interracial organization.?® 

Assimilation of races was regarded by Dr. Young as “not merely pos- 
sible, it is inescapable.’’2° It is a natural social process, having a step-by- 
step development that requires “a certain lapse of time for its unfold- 
ment.”’ The immigrant experiences a hyphenated state which “is unavoid- 
able and cannot be changed by any amount of oath-taking, however 
sincere.”’?1 

In studying the phenomena of lynching, Dr. Young reached the con- 
clusion that with only a few exceptions, “the larger the population of a 
county, the lower the rate of lynching tends to become.”?? In small 
political units it appears that “the strength of local feelings and prej- 
udices are not able to deal with Negro crime impersonally and from the 
point of view of strict justice.”2* The current system of local administra- 
tion of justice is a heritage where racial and cultural homogeneity existed 
and where primary groups obtained. Under slavery the Negro was a part 
of the primary group; under freedom there was no place for him in the 
primary group. He could get status only in some larger political unit, 
aside from his own groups.?4 Local communities are “loath to give up 
their ancient prerogative of self government”; moreover, to change the 
structure of the local government “will not work unless attitudes of 
persons are also changed.’’?° 

Regarding the relation of race and religion, Dr. Young found that 
race prejudice is strongly reinforced by religious prejudice, whereas in the 
case of primitive people, religion is so closely woven into the daily lives 
of people that they cannot cast off traditional religion without “making 
radical changes in their economic and social organization.””° Christianity 
is vulnerable because “in Christian theory all men are brothers but 
Christian practice has found this a very hard doctrine to exemplify when 





19 [bid., p. 246. 

20 “Some Economic and Social Aspects of Immigration,” Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Association, 65: 311-13, 1927. 

21 [bid., p. 313. 

22 “The Relation of Lynching to the Size of Political Areas,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 12: 348, March-April 1928. 

23 [hid., p. 350. 

24 Jbid., p. 351. 

25 Ibid., p. 353. 

26 “Race and Religion,” Sociology and Social Research, 13: 460, May-June 1929. 
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Christians are living in close contact with backward races.”27 To do 
more than lip service to Christianity under certain conditions “it is ap- 
parently necessary at present that the physical distances need not be 
raised.”28 Two tendencies are available: (1) for “each race in competi- 
tion with others to rally avout its own culture especially jn religion” and 
(2) for “the great religions to propagate themselves among all races, 
avowedly bringing all into one brotherhood in which racial differences 
are of no great importance.’’*® But reactions are so great against inter- 
racial tendencies that race and religion may continue to function for a 
time along parallel lines. 


III 


Another sociological area which attracted Dr. Young’s incisive think- 
ing was that of personality. At some length he discussed the nature of 
balance and imbalance in personality®® and pointed out how many aspects 
of the individual and of the person “tend to oscillate about certain pivotal 
or balancing points.’’*! The pendulum seems to swing back and forth 
through these balancing points, from activity to rest, from concentration 
to diffusion of energy, from seeking to avoiding, from emotional reactions 
to intellectual reactions, from depending on others to being antagonistic 
toward others. A well-organized person is one whose interests, impulses, 
activities are brought into a general balance of work and play, thinking 
and action, private and public life.*2 Imbalance in personality means that 
processes or traits singly are expressed beyond a normal pendulum swing, 
and an unbalanced personality means that there is a significant totality 
of imbalanced reactions. 

Research in the area of balance and imbalance is needed because, while 
there is a known amount of sleep and of calories that a person needs, 
there is no known amount, for example, of friendships or of travel needed 
by each person. Specific studies are needed to determine the basal condi- 
tions about which oscillations occur: the limits of normal variance from 
pivotal points; the character of the pendulum swing as to length of time, 
speed of movement, regularity; conditioning factors such as age, sex, 
temperament, vocation; correlating of one balance system with the other 
personality balance systems of a given person. 





27 Ibid., p. 461. 

28 [bid., p. 462. 

29 Jbid., pp. 463, 464. 

80 “Balance and Imbalance in Personality,” Social Attitudes, Kimball Young, 
Editor (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1931), pp. 75-99. 

31 Jbid., p. 76. 

82 Jbid., p. 77. 
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The concept of “the accommodated personality” was developed by 
Dr. Young in the following way.** In a rural area personalities develop 
for the most part in single-standard'primary groups, but in the large city 
a person functions in several distinct social groups with separate and 
often contradictory standards. The person tends to alter his personality 
to be suitable to participation in each of these diverse groups, and may 
develop functional psychoses because of the contradictions involved. A 
solution is suggested by means of the accommodation process whereby 
personality becomes composed of a working balance of mutually tolerant 
segments.?4 The accommodated personality develops as a type between 
the type that is torn by conflicts and the type that has completely assimi- 
lated contradictory segments. 

In discussing the personality conflicts experienced by boys who are 
growing up in cities, Dr. Young pointed out that they face four different 
social situations, four distinct worlds, making somewhat different de- 
mands upon them—the home, the street, the school, and industry.** In 
consequence, formal methods of discipline often fail and the boys may 
try “to defeat the system.” It is considered important, therefore, that the 
boy’s “story” be obtained and that parents, teachers, and others act, not 
simply from the standpoint of their respective groups, but also in the 
light of the boy’s conflict. It is also important that teachers, in particular, 
“gain insight into local social conditions as one essential effective means 
to effective teaching.”*® It is likewise vital that social case workers and 
people interested in social and industrial welfare not only help to re- 
create personalities but that they help to re-create social conditions ap- 
propriate for re-created personalities.37 

In a jointly prepared case study by Drs. Erle F. and Pauline V. Young 
of a mutation of personality, the data are presented concerning an ex- 
service man who had been blinded in a powder explosion and who, as a 
result, had become surly, cynical, and hostile to his home folks and 
friends. A mutation of his personality occurred when he attended a club 
of gainfully employed blind people who were dancing, presenting musical 
numbers, and demonstrating great enjoyment, and who offered to teach 





33 “What Type of Personality Should Be the Goal of Social Case Work?” 
Sociology and Social Research, 18: 123-30, November-December 1933. 

84 Tbid., p. 130. 

35 “Getting at the Boy Himself: Through the Personal Interview” (with Dr. 
Pauline V. Young), Social Forces: 6: 408-15, March 1928. 

36 “The Value to the School of Community Studies,” Los Angeles School 
Journal, 8: 11-13. 

37 “Relation of Personality to the Communal Forces,” Social Forces, 5: 449-52, 
March 1927; also “The Industrial Foundation: A Case-Study of the Carl Zeiss 
Foundation at Jena, Germany,” Social Forces, 13: 292-99, December 1934. 
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him various arts and skills. As a result of attending this meeting, he 
learned some of the ways in which his pent-up energy could be expressed 
in wholesome ways. This account throws light on how personality may 
be changed more or less suddenly from negative to positive reactions 
toward life by bringing about sharp changes in the centers of attention 
and by opening appropriate but distinctly new avenues of action. 

As a result of a trip to Europe (1931), Dr. Young became interested 
in the German Youth Movement, which he interpreted partly in terms 
of personality action and reaction.** Under the stimuli of changing social 
conditions, many German youth reacted against a rigid school system. 
They sought a greater measure of personal freedom. They wanted “to 
mold their own lives upon their own responsibility in accordance with 
their inner sense of truth and rightness,” to quote from a conference held 
at Hoke, Meissner, in 1913.39 By 1931 it was evident that this social 
movement had completed a “cycle of development.” Dr. Young’s conclu- 
sion was that “the tension between youth and age produces a moving 
equilibrium between the secondary society of adult life and the primary 
group-life toward which youth is more disposed.’*° It would appear that 
this moving equilibrium involved chiefly actions and reactions of per- 
sonality. 

As indicated in the foregoing paragraphs, (1) Dr. Young made a 
noteworthy contribution to sociological methodology. (2) He gave a 
substantial boost to the development of ecological techniques for studying 
social relations. (3) He contributed to a rapprochement of sociology and 
social work through his emphasis on a type of scientific case records that 
would enable social workers to understand more fully the nature of the 
personalities of their clients as well as the nature of social situations. (4) 
He made contributions in a number of special sociological areas, such as 
ethnic relations and personality processes. 


IV 


By way of a personal note, I may add that my acquaintance with Dr. 
Erle Fiske Young began forty-two years ago when he enrolled in the 
first classes that I taught at the University of Southern California in the 
fall of 1911. As an undergraduate student he was quick to analyze the 
essential points in a problem being discussed by a sociology class and to 





38 “The German Youth Movement,” Sociology and Social Research, 16: 367-79, 
March-April 1932. 

39 Jbid., p. 373. 

40 Jbid., p. 379. 
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propose next steps by way of solving such a problem. Very few details 
of a social situation escaped his alert mind. His work stood out as being 
distinctly more incisive than that of the average student. 

In 1924 he became a member of the faculty of the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Southern California, having already re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Sociology at the University 
of Chicago. For the twenty-nine years that he served our University, 
his work was always of a high professional order. His activities were 
oriented toward helping every student to appreciate the meaning of true 
scholarship and to develop scientific attitudes of thinking. His students 
spoke often of his originality and of his thoroughness and always of his 
untiring efforts in their behalf. They appreciated the fact that he re- 
spected and valued each of them as a fellow human being of unlimited 
personal worth. 

Speaking of his sociology colleagues and myself, I can say that we all 
respected his ability as a sociological thinker. We all felt a deeper per- 
sonal attachment to him than is usually felt among faculty members. He 
had a stability of character that gave both faculty and students the belief 
that he was a person whom they could trust implicitly, that he was a 
friend who was a friend through and through, and that his counsel was 
always pointed in a constructive direction. He had a refreshing sense of 
humor seasoned with wit, which quickly relieved tensions in the class- 
room and enabled the discussion to go on helpfully for all. He was 
modest to a fault, tending on all occasions to underrate the importance 
of his ability. Although a thoroughgoing social scientist, Dr. Young had 
an artistic nature, as illustrated by a number of poems of which he was 
the author. 

No words of mine can begin to describe the large vacant space that 
is felt in our Sociology Office since he left us. 





MEXICANS AT PLAY—A REVOLUTION* 


NORMAN S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


The most remarkable changes in any Mexican institution since the 
fighting Revolution of 1910-21 have been in the realm of recreation. 
Baseball was, to be sure, introduced in Mexico at least by 1900 and 
soccer football long before. The first basketball was brought from the 
States in the trunk of a YMCA physical director about 1907. Until the 
late twenties, however, facilities for recreation were largely limited to 
members of private clubs. Teams were emphasized; the quality of play 
was high, but there were few players. By 1949 a great change had taken 
place. Numbers had increased so much that on the sport fields of the 
Federal District alone during the one year, the government’s Sport Pro- 
motion Administration (Accién Deportiva) supervised seventy thousand 
persons. The same organization gave out during 1949 to youths, workers, 
students, and even farmers 199 trophies, 763 cups of different types, and 
6,452 medals. There are still 8 or 10 private sport clubs in the Federal 
District, but, although their fees vary, the average man cannot afford to 
belong. 

About one third of these Federal District players supervised by Accién 
Deportiva were in soccer football teams and about one sixth in baseball 
teams. Soccer! owes part of its popularity to its early introduction and 
part to the fact that only a ball is required. Padded uniforms—like those 
used in American football—are unnecessary. Even goal posts can be 
improvised with two rocks. A definite number is not needed for a team. 
Three boys with a soccer football can have a lot of fun. 

Since there are few adequate terms in Spanish for matters pertaining 
to a sport like baseball, introduced from the United States, students of 
language have a lively curiosity in the increasing use of pochismo, a type 
of popular slang, by even the most conservative of the Mexico City news- 
papers. The following expressions have been noted in Excelsior: un hit, 
el home run, jugar (to play) extra innings, el jardin central (the infield), 
el tercer (third) strike, el wild pitch. The tendency seems to be for 





*This article is part of a book manuscript entitled “Old Mexico Awakes.” It 
is not to be reprinted in any form without written permission from the author. 
Assistance was given to the larger study by the Social Science Research Council 
of New York and the University of Washington. 

1 Called futbol by the Mexicans. American-style football is called futbol 
americano. 
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sporting terms to be accepted first in their English or English-Spanish 
forms and later to be spelled according to the rules of Spanish orthog- 
raphy. Eventually such terms as the following emerge: jit. jonron, faut, 
tim.* 

An index to the growing popularity of baseball in Mexico is seen in 
the fact that Excelsior for August 17, 1948, just after the death of 
“Babe” Ruth, devoted the major portion of three pages to pictures and 
news stories about him. One of the pictures showed him in Mexico. Each 
page had a large black headline about the “Bambino.” 

Some 350 miles southwest of Mexico City are the central valleys of 
the isolated Indian-colonial state of Oaxaca. What about the play activi- 
ties of that region? 

American miners at Taviche in the district of Ejutla introduced base- 
ball to the central part of Oaxaca State about fifty years ago. Spanish 
merchants brought in soccer football. By 1949 baseball was a little more 
popular than soccer. At various times one Sunday in provincial Oaxaca 
City seventeen games of baseball were being played on the three available 
fields. As encouragement, cooperative buses give a half-rate fare to 
visiting teams and the town where the games are played provides food. 
Because of its simplicity and the few level spaces available, basketball is 
the most prevalent game in the more indigenous regions of the state. 

As mobility of population increases in Mexico, commercialized recrea- 
tion gains in importance over traditional forms of play. With increasing 
contacts some of the customary leisure-time activities change; others die 
out. Fiestas may become festivals. Rings for bullfights are built larger; 
prices are higher; as many as six bulls may be killed in one exhibition. 
Under the same influences the delightful serenata tends to be forgotten 
and motion pictures become outstandingly popular. Whether the Mixteca 
handball, native to Oaxaca, will survive modern means of transportation 
and communication is still a moot question. 

Raul Bolafios Cacho, Director of Physical Education in Oaxaca State, 
has written a booklet outlining the official rules for pelota mixteca 
(Mixteca handball). In the introduction he urges the farmers of the 
state to retain this vigorous creation of their Indian ancestors. In conver- 
sation he pointed out to me that it is played in all parts of the state except 
on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, “where through the influence of civiliza- 
tion they have resorted to baseball with true passion.” In Miahuatlan, 





2 See William E. Wilson, “A Note on ‘Pochismo,’” The Modern Language 
Journal, 30: 345-46, October 1946. 
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60 miles south of the state capital, | was informed that Mixteca hand- 
ball is more popular than either soccer or basketball and ranks next to 


baseball as the favorite sport. 

Every Mexican town has its plaza.* It is th» square around which the 
town is built. Usually attractive} this little park with its bandstand in the 
center and broad sidewalk skirting the periphery is where the young 
people meet. In Cuernavaca the band plays on Thursday and Sunday 
evenings, weather permitting. Facing each other as they pass, men and 
boys saunter one way around the plaza while women and girls stroll the 
other. The girls, often walking in bevies, dress for this occasion more 
than the boys. Older people keep watch from the benches. Occasionally a 
couple will pair off for the promenade, but this is not usual. 

By the time a city reaches the size of Guadalajara the serenata or 
“walk around” seems to disappear. There are too many competing 
amusements. The Zocalo, Mexico City’s 600-year-old plaza, is occasion- 
ally the reviewing center for an impressive parade, as on the Day of the 
Revolution, but it has no serenata. The metropolis does, however, have 
Chapultepec Park, which is very popular on a Sunday. Attired in Euro- 
pean style—with high heels and colorful dresses for the women—mem- 
bers of the middle and lower classes predominate. The zoo in this park 
is always crowded on a Sunday. The monkeys are interesting, but the 
people watching them are more so. ““The show is not the show but they 
that go.’’* The types of visitors vary from farmers in Indian-colonial 
dress to well-groomed metropolites. Most members of the upper class 
ride horseback or in smooth-flowing, perfectly polished limousines. 

Although there are 20 types of recreational enterprises licensed for 
tax-collecting purposes in the Federal District, movies take in roughly 
two thirds of all the money. In 1944 movies received 48% million pesos ; 
bullfights, 514; theaters, 5; soccer, a little more than 2; boxing and 
wrestling, a little less than 2; and baseball 1%4.° The trend for theaters 
has been down; for the others, up. The income for bullfights, soccer, 
boxing and wrestling, and baseball was up from 10 million in 1944 to 18 
million in 1947. These have been called “the Big Four of Mexico’s 
flourishing professional sports business.’’® Mexico City’s soccer stadium 
will seat 60,000 and her bull ring is the world’s largest. 





3 Although villages sometimes have central plazas too, these are rarely impor- 
tant in the village life. At Atlapulco, a village near Mexico City, the plaza is 
secondary as a center to the embarcaderos, the public washing place, or even the 
streetcar terminal. 

4+ Emily Dickinson, Love Poems (Mt. Vernon, New York), p. 72. 

5 Gobierno del Distrito Federal: Memoria 1944-45 (México, D.F., 1945). 

6 “Sports: A Big Business,” Mexican American Review, March 1948. Among 
the minor sports bowling—established about 1930—seems to be gaining most 
rapidly in popularity. 
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About two thirds of the income from motion pictures in the entire 
country of Mexico during 1943 was received by movie houses outside the 
Federal District. Since nine tenths of the population live outside, this 
probably means that prices charged in smaller centers are lower and the 
people attend movies less. ‘The type of picture preferred by these rural 
folk is the ranch drama (ranchera). Some companies spend all of their 
time producing pictures—made in two or three weeks—that exploit the 
good-looking horseman (charro) and the pretty daughter of the hacen- 
dado in a mixture of jealousies, shootings, and kidnappings. ‘Themes 
centering around the Mexican Revolution are also popular. 

The number of metropolitan centers in Spanish America is small, 
Buenos Aires and Mexico City being the most important. Argentina is, 
therefore, Mexico’s most important rival in the production of Spanish- 
language movies. To get a large distribution for a film, the appeal must 
be to the provincial towns rather than to the metropolis. Lack of educa- 
tion among the masses of Spanish America limits greatly the level of show 
that will make money. 

During the past thirty years in Mexico, government has become 
slightly more democratic. Especially in the cities there has been a transi- 
tion from handicraft shops to modern factories. A dramatic and partially 
successful campaign has been waged against illiteracy. Most revolu- 
tionary of all, however, have been the significant shifts in play activity. 
In the field of amateur sport, for example, the trend has been from small 
participation in private clubs to large numbers of players under public 
sponsorship. With increase in mobility and competitive pastimes the 
fiesta becomes a festival, Mixteca handball declines, and the serenata 
drops out completely. As a result of this revolution in recreation, 
Mexicans at play still present a colorful picture but one increasingly 
similar to that of their neighbors north of the Rio Grande. 





A USE OF IMAGINATIVE 
RECONSTRUCTION IN THE INDIRECT 
ASSESSMENT OF ° 
MARITAL ADJUSTMENT* 


ROBERT M. FRUMKIN 
Department of Sociology, 
The Ohio State University 


The majority of instruments used in the assessment of marital adjust- 
ment today are of the direct type and can be verified on the level of 
statistical analysis. But this kind of validation is inadequate. What is 
needed is a meaningful kind of assessment and validation based on strong 
theoretical foundations and the dynamic use of what Maclver calls 
“imaginative or sympathetic reconstruction.”! The instruments con- 
structed for the indirect assessment of marital adjustment have been 
based on theories which view every social phenomenon as an expression 
of some meaningful system.? In short, they have, as Maclver states, 
taken the view that 


Every act is the act of a personality, and every personality is bred within a 
social system, and every social system exhibits its cultural complex. [In imagina- 
tive reconstruction] we piece the system together from a myriad of evidences— 
not as outsiders but as in some degree ourselves participants.* 


On the basis of imaginative reconstruction the writer used the Kirk- 
patrick Scale of Family Interests, an indirect type of instrument, in a 
more indirect way than its author intended it to be used. The Kirk- 
patrick scale* is composed of 60 interest items duplicated on two separate 
pages. On the first page the respondent is asked to check activities which 
he enjoys doing alone, and on the second page he is asked to check those 
activities he enjoys doing with his spouse. According to Kirkpatrick, 
practically every item is theoretically diagnostic of tension when it is 
checked as a personal interest but not as a communal interest by the 
individual. 





*The writer is indebted to Drs. Raymond F. Sletto and Melvin Seeman for 
many helpful suggestions in the preparation of this study for publication. 

1 R. M. Maclver, Social Causation (New York: Ginn and Company, 1942). See 
pages 390-92. 

2 R. M. Frumkin, “The Indirect Assessment of Marital Adjustment,” Marriage 
and Family Living, 14: 215-18, 1952. 

3 Maclver, op. cit., p. 392. 

4 C. Kirkpatrick, “Community of Interest and the Measurement of Marriage 
Adjustment,” The Family, 18: 133-37, 1937. 
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Understanding the inadequacies® that are presumably existent in the 
Kirkpatrick scale, the writer attempted to use the scale in an indirect 
way, not originally the purpose of the scale, in order to derive indirect 
measures of which the respondent was neither conscious nor aware. In 
order to provide the basis for a number of indirect measures using the 
data of the Kirkpatrick scale, 52 judges, representing the Psychology 
and Sociology departments of The Ohio State University, were asked 
to rate each of the 60 interest items of the Kirkpatrick scale as to its 
significance for the failure or success of a marriage when these interests 
were engaged in by the couple together or when they were not. On the 
basis of these judged ratings, the 20 most significant interests (i.e., those 
which do distinguish the well-adjusted from the poorly adjusted spouse 
according to the judges) and the 20 most insignificant interests ((.e., 
those which do not distinguish well-adjusted from the unadjusted accord- 
ing to the judges) were used for the purposes of deriving a number of 
indirect measures of marital adjustment. These indirect measures were 
as follows: 

1. The Significant Score—the total number of significant interest 
items checked as mutual interests. 

2. The Insignificant Score—the total number of insignificant interest 
items checked as mutual interests. 

3. The Combined Score—the sum of the total number of significant 
and insignificant interest items checked as mutual interests. 

The above scores, our derived scores, are based on the assumption that 
they can provide useful, indirect measures of marital adjustment. This 
is 2 practical assumption. Theoretically, however, our derived scores are 
based on the assumptions that a well-adjusted spouse will select as mutual 
interests a greater number of interests judged significant than he does 
those interests judged insignificant, and, conversely, that an unadjusted 
spouse will select as mutual interests a greater number of interests 
judged insignificant. It might also be expected that the unadjusted 
spouse will overemphasize the mutuality of the total number of both 
significant and insignificant interests. Conversely, a well-adjusted spouse 
will be relatively conservative in the number of interests he checks as 
mutual interests. 

We may evaluate scientifically the validity of the above assumptions 
by formulating and testing the following null hypotheses : 





5 Frumkin, of. cit., pp. 217-18. 
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Hypothesis I. There is no relationship between the Significant Scores 
of the Kirkpatrick scale and the total adjustment scores of a standard 
criterion of marital adjustment. 

Hypothesis (I. There is no relationship between the Insignificant 
Scores of the Kirkpatrick scale and the total adjustment scores of a 
standard criterion of marital adjustment. 

Hypothesis III. There is no relationship between the Combined 
Scores of the Kirkpatrick scale and the total adjustment scores of a 
standard criterion of marital adjustment. 


FINDINGS 


The Kirkpatrick scale was administered to and completed by 107 
married couples living at G. I. Village,“ Columbus, Ohio. Besides the 
Kirkpatrick scale, the couples also completed another schedule, The 
Burgess Marriage Adjustment Form.* The latter scale represents a 
typical direct type of scale and was used as our criterion of marital ad- 


justment. 

According to our judges, the 20 most significant and 20 most in- 
significant interest items of the Kirkpatrick scale are, by rank order, as 
follows: 

1. Significant Interests—demonstrating affection, planning for the 
future, planning saving or investment, training children, planning family 
budgets, making plans for children, discussing intimate personal experi- 
ences, confiding worries, playing with children, discussing work done 
outside the home, discussing matters of right and wrong, meeting new 
acquaintances, discussing childhood sweethearts, attending a particular 
church, exchanging jokes, acting on impulse, going away for long trips, 
exchanging visits with old friends, discussing social problems, and talk- 
ing about one’s self. 

2. Insignificant Interests—reading essays aloud, smoking, reading 
poetry, having picture taken, listening to the radio, going swimming, 
explaining moods, buying books and magazines, discussing scientific 
topics, house cleaning, visiting art exhibits, discussing relatives by blood 
and marriage, gardening, singing or playing songs, observing outdoor 
sports, inspecting newly purchased clothes, card playing, motoring, read- 
ing the newspaper, attending lectures. 

On the basis of our findings Hypothesis I* may be rejected at the 5 





6 The living quarters for married veteran students, male or female, attending 
The Ohio State University. 

7 E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke, The Family (New York: American Book 
Company, 1945), pp. 771-80. 

8 The Pearsonian r for husbands was .15; for wives .09. 
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per cent level of confidence for husbands, but it cannot be rejected for 
wives. That is, the well-adjusted husbands selected a greater number of 
significant interest items of the Kirkpatrick scale as mutual in*erests than 
would occur by chance but wives did not. 

Hypothesis I1® can be rejected at the 5 per cent level of confidence for 
husbands and at the 1 per cent level of confidence for wives. Apparently, 
the well-adjusted wives select less insignificant interests as mutual 
interests, while husbands do not. 

Hypothesis II11° can be rejected at the 5 per cent level of confidence 
for both husbands and wives. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There are some significant and some insignificant relationships existing 
between the total adjustment scores on the Burgess scale and a number 
of derived measures utilizing the possible indirect aspects of the Kirk- 
patrick scale. 

First, it was found that our findings question the hypothesis that the 
spouse who overemphasizes the number of significant interests as mutual 
interests will show a corresponding lack of adjustment. Thus it was 
found that the relationship between the Burgess scores and the significant 
scores was significant for husbands but not significant for wives. This 
supports the differential subgroup bias hypothesis!’ by pointing out that 
the wife overemphasized significant interests less because she takes them 
more seriously and so is thus more conservative and cautious in saying 
that such interests are or are not mutual. 

Second, our findings substantiate the underlying hypothesis which 
states that where a spouse exaggerates or overemphasizes the degree to 
which insignificant interests are mutual interests, there will be a cor- 
responding lack of adjustment. 

Third, our findings substantiate the hypothesis that an unadjusted 
spouse will overemphasize the mutuality of all interests regardless of 
their significance to marital adjustment. Thus, it was found that the 
relationship between the Burgess scores and the combined scores was 
significant. Presumably, this may be explained by differential subgroup 





9 The Pearsonian r for husbands was .17; for wives .21. 

10 The Pearsonian r for husbands was .15; for wives .19. 

11 “The tendency of biased subgroups of a sample to consistently answer ques- 
tionnaire variables in the direction of their biases.” See p. 715, “The Value of 
Marriage Prediction Tests,” by A. Ellis, American Sociological Review, 13: 
710-18, 1948. 
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bias, i.e., when the wife is unhappy she is apt to overemphasize the 
number of both the significant and the insignificant interests which are 
mutual interests because of her greater stake in marriage. 

In summary, our findings suggest that marital adjustment may be 
assessed by indirect as well as current direct methods. A more indirect 
type of instrument warrants further research and development because 
(a) it is not open to the intruding variables which direct scales are open 
to, (b) it is easier to administer, and (c) it is easier to score. 





FOUR PROGRAMS FOR DEMOCRACY 


FRANK T. CARLTON 
Case Institute of Technology 


Democracy developed in the Western world as a reaction against the 
power and prestige of hereditary monarchs. It was concerned almost 
solely with political power. The American workingmen of the pre-Civil 
War era were firm in their belief that the ballot in their hands, a free 
school system, a working day not longer than ten hours, and free home- 
steads would lead to substantial equality of opportunity. Democracy in 
the first half of the nineteenth century did not demand governmental 
control or regulation of business. Laissez-faire, or little interference on 
the part of government in economic affairs, was expected. The democracy 
of today and the American democracy of 1776 are quite different. The 
strength and the weakness of democracy in 1953 are not those of frontier 
democracy. Because of the growth of population and the geographic 
extent of the nation, a town-meeting form of democracy is impractical. 
Democracies in the twentieth century must be representative govern- 
ments. The original or town-meeting type of democracy may and should 
be continued in the local communities and groups. But beyond the grass 
roots a democracy becomes, of necessity, a representative form of govern- 
ment with state legislatures, Congresses, and Parliaments, and com- 
missions of experts. 

A representative type of government flourishes in an atmosphere of 
individual and group rivalry. Rival parties in a democracy try to draw 
into the fold a variety of groups and interests. If these classes, groups, or 
interests were reduced to one, as socialism or communism seems to de- 
mand, democracy would disappear or would not appear. Democracy 
thrives on group rivalry, compromises, and tolerance for the various 
views and interests of individuals and groups—provided the rivalry is 
confined to discussion and voting. If coercion and violence are used, 
democracy will sooner or later be transformed into fascism, communism, 
or some other form of gangsterism. If a group becomes all-powerful, it 
eventually forgets the welfare of others in the interest of this one solid 
organization. The existence of pressure groups is not necessarily a 
menace, but the tactics of such groups may be bad and their efforts may 
need redirection. Fundamentally, a democratic government in a techno- 
logical age should represent the general public, that is, the citizens as 
consumers instead of as producing groups. 
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If representative democracy is to live and thrive in a technological 
age, in an age of groups, it is maintained in this article that four tend- 
encies or programs must be favored and nourished. 1. Democracy must 
be developed within the various groups which make up the warp and 
woof of our complex society. The right of members to express their 
ideas must be carefully guarded within such groups as corporations, labor 
unions, farmers’ organizations, Chambers of Commerce, and political 
parties. This is grass-roots democracy in a technological age. If this 
type of democracy does not exist, there is no democracy in the nation. 
Agreement in regard to policy is likely to be reached when all members 
of the group are allowed to participate actively in the development of 
policies. 

Both democracy and capitalism in the United States developed in an 
era of geographic expansion and of small-scale business. In recent decades, 
since the American frontier vanished, expansion has been taking place in 
the financial strength of corporations, in the membership and power of 
labor organizations, and in the authority of government. Much of the 
economic power of the nation has been concentrated in the hands of a 
comparatively small group of financial and managerial giants who are 
not necessarily men of great wealth. Labor leaders also have become 


“men of power.”’ Again, the authority and prestige of the federal govern- 
ment have grown enormously. These trends have progressed so far that 
freedom for the individual in this complex society can be continued only 
by introducing grass-roots democracy into the basic elements of our 
political and economic life. In short, if a people are to have a truly 
representative central government, democratic methods must find an 


important place in the home, in the community, in the corporation, in 
the labor organization, in political parties, and in other groups. Perhaps 
the basic problem of today is that of finding a way of introducing demo- 
cratic methods into these underlying groups, so that the mass of the 
people may be able to control and direct their representatives in govern- 
ment, in corporations, and in labor organizations. 

Freedom is double headed. There is freedom of “action” and there is 
freedom of “decision.”” The second of these requires men and women 
possessing trained minds who are able to make decisions, who are able 
to do independent thinking, and who reach conclusions based upon care- 
ful consideration of the material available. If one has been conditioned 
by propaganda, by tradition, by social imperatives, and by various social, 
economic, and political pressures, his decisions are prefabricated, and he 
will act in accord with his conditioning. Freedom of both action and 
decision are actually lacking if the latter is missing. Education should 
free the mind. 
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2. It is essential that stress be placed in a representative democracy 
upon education for all, young and old, in institutions reaching from the 
kindergarten to the graduate and the professional school, in discussion 
groups, around conference tables, and in professional organizations. It 
is desirable that the entire educational program be closely tied in with 
the life of the local community and the nation. The school, the college, 
and the university should avoid fostering an ivory-tower atmosphere. 
Essentially, education in a democracy is a part of living; it is not merely 
a preparation for life. 

Democracy was long considered to be confined within the province 
of the educated and the well-to-do, of the elite. The nineteenth century 
saw the extension of the suffrage until practically all adults were allowed 
to go to the ballot box. But, with the coming of an industrial age, eco- 
nomic and political problems gained in complexity ; and powerful groups, 
such as corporations and cartels, labor organizations, huge political 
parties, and big government, appeared. The problems of democracy be- 
came unfamiliar and difficult. The mass of the people, released from the 
mores of a simpler age, were moved more by emotion, by propaganda, 
and by unguarded assertion than by logic and the calm presentation of 
facts. An appeal to reason or to cold, unemotional statistics does not 
stir the average man to action. Demagogues, panacea peddlers, rabble- 
rousers understand the emotional type. Orators may sway crowds for 
good purposes as well as bad. Nevertheless, democracy cannot afford 
to assume that the great mass of people are not touched by appeals to 
reason, and that an adequate educational program may not reduce the 
potency of appeals to emotion. A radio town meeting, a local discussion 
group, or a school which stimulates independent thinking may be made 
an up-to-date instrument of democracy. The democratic form of govern- 
ment rests fundamentally upon the assumption that freedom of speech, 
of debate, and of discussion develops good government and results in 
progress toward a higher level of living for the rank and file of the 
people. Enthusiasm for democracy and for tolerance will safeguard a 
nation from the danger of totalitarianism and from the loss of freedom. 

If representative democracy is to live and prosper in a technological 
age, children should be so educated that as adults they will be practical- 
ly immune to propaganda and eloquence colored by special interests and 
consisting of appeals to irrationality. Advertising and related forms of 
propaganda are becoming scientific. Men and women need education to 
counteract or to destroy the influence of propaganda. This is one new 
function of education for young and for old. 
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3. Democracy and religion unite in emphasizing the importance of 
each individual. Free institutions have developed out of religious prin- 
ciples upholding the freedom and the dignity of the individual. Western 
democracy rests upon the firm foundation provided by religion. Anti- 
religious totalitarianism emphasizes the state or the importance of a 
particular group or party and submerges the individual in the mass. 
Totalitarianism stresses the general will. The individual who does not 
accept the dictates of the general will as determined by the present rulers 
of the totalitarian state is a traitor. The right to dissent is abrogated. 

One of the baffling problems confronting Americans in the middle of 
the century is connected with maintaining the rights and the dignity of 
men in the midst of the complexity and interdependence of society. It 
is the problem of finding a way to prevent the increasing control of the 
individual in the interest of a group, whether that group be corporation, 
labor union, or governmental bureaucracy. It is that of avoiding making 
organization the keynote of a specialized civilization. Of course, the 
democracy of the frontier, the democracy of Jefferson or Jackson or 
Lincoln, cannot be revived. The contrast is between the democratic way 
of life and the Russian way. It is the new individualism versus collec- 
tivism crushing the individual. Each man and woman in a representative 
democracy will, however, be subordinate to a modicum of planning and 
of controls based upon facts obtained by research. Indeed, an individual 
in an interdependent society can achieve a high degree of freedom only 
if the society is an ordered or integrated one. A disorderly society sub- 
jects the individual to much coercion. 

4. Of great significance to a democracy is a sense of purpose. Ameri- 
cans of the Revolutionary era were striving to gain freedom from the 
British Crown. They demanded the right of free speech, no taxation 
without representation, and a representative form of independent 
government. After the nation was formed, the great and inspiring aim 
became that of developing a powerful industrial nation which finally 
reached from ocean to ocean. The winning of the West became a power- 
ful and attractive goal. Until recently, Americans have had a clear sense 
of purpose and a firm conviction that “progress” was America’s birth- 
right. Up to the end of the first quarter of the twentieth century, the 
United States evolved in an atmosphere of optimism. Americans firmly 
believed in progress toward a better life and in the ultimate triumph of 
democracy. In the nineteenth century, progress was “the controlling 
idea,” but by the middle of the twentieth century many voices were 
raised declaring that we were living in a decaying or decadent civiliza- 
tion. 
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During the nineteenth century, Americans calmly affirmed that totali- 
tarian governments would be swept away by the steadily rising tide of 
democracy and capitalism. The rise of German imperialism and the 
First World War cast a grim shadow of doubt over the certainty that 
democracy and human uplift were undoubtedly to be achieved. Later, 
Hitlerism and then Stalinism turned the rosy hope of good things to 
come into the dark gray of pessimism for the future of mankind. It be- 
came clear that despotism as well as democracy can use the power of 
science and technology. The growth of scientific knowledge has led the 
world to the edge of catastrophe instead of giving to the world peace, 
security, and prosperity. 

The free or democratic peoples in this new and dynamic era need an 
abiding faith that life is worth living. The traditional standards are 
becoming meaningless, and man has lost confidence in himself and in 
society. We are immersed in a flood of immediate personal and local 
problems, beyond which our eyes are rarely lifted to distant goals. There 
are stable or fundamental values in life, however, which are not over- 
turned in a highly dynamic epoch. In a period of rapid change in physical 
and economic environments, social inertia will inevitably cause frictions, 
frustrations, despair, uncertainty, and loss of confidence in the destiny of 
mankind. Well-defined goals and agreement as to goals and fundamental 
purposes are vital if the nation is to avoid weakness, indifference, and 
cynicism. As already suggested, men must have faith to live by. Any 
institution which does not offer a hope or faith that grips its members 
and associates fails to gain the loyalty of the members and does not 
develop a high morale. 

The United States has now reached a plane of productivity in which 
it is not difficult to provide groceries plus some gadgets for all. Within a 
score of years the economic and social position of the American worker 
has been altered, and the nature of his fears has also changed. He has 
become middle-class in his outlook. He is less afraid of job insecurity, 
low wages, and harsh treatment by bosses than of the instability of the 
dollar. And instability of the dollar is a matter directly in the hands of 
the government, not of the labor union. The shining goal for Americans 
and for the world, if one can be found, will be connected with liberty, 
fair dealings, and economic stability for all. It will have emotional and 
religious overtones. President Eisenhower in his inaugural address said: 
“We hold all continents and peoples in equal regard and honor.” No 
race or people “is in any sense inferior or expendable.” Stringfellow Barr 
writes that a “formidable world revolution” is going on “against un- 
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necessary misery.” Perhaps the best way to fight against communism 
and for world-wide betterment is to aid our friends and others who have 
not as yet gone Communist, in such a way that poverty may be relieved. 

The aims which may lead to loyal and vigorous work on the part of 
devoted men and women will be greater freedom for the individual 
along with emphasis upon the dignity and worth-whileness of each person. 
Capable and devoted men and women may become agents selling the 
possibilities of the good life for more and more individuals. While 
technological progress and minute specialization of jobs tend to sub- 
merge the individual in the mass, religion continues to emphasize the 
importance of each human being. It seems reasonably clear, after our 
experience in the last twenty years, that policies may be adopted which 
will tame the business cycle, prevent serious inflation or deflation, lead 
to the stability of the general price level, keep up production, and prevent 
mass unemployment. In short, if a devastating world war be avoided, 
Americans can become masters of the nation’s economic fate. It is a 
matter of using the knowledge and instrumentalities at hand and of 
refusing to yield to pressure groups with immediate and local aims. 

It is time to cease idealizing a golden age in some past generation. It 
is time to look diligently for goals and tendencies which will lead the 
world toward greater efficiency in production of the necessary and the 
welfare items of life, toward world peace, toward lessened inequality 
between nations and individuals. Democracy and democratic ideals have 
little opportunity to survive unless these ideals run parallel to certain 
fundamental human impulses, such as the desire for security, the desire 
for significance or the “‘wish for worth,” and the desire for fellowship 
or the urge for cooperative action. Here are the paths which democracy 
and religion, stressing the importance and the dignity of man, may well 
follow together. The writer has suggested elsewhere that “religion, tied 
to the unknown and to some great hope of a human destiny beyond the 
ken of man limited by time and space, alone appears to provide the 
attractions and positive goals which will lead the great masses of world 
population toward higher moral achievements for human betterment 
here on earth.”’ Man has the ability to change his physical and social 
environments, but in recent decades he has changed the physical envir- 
onment so rapidly that it is difficult to keep social matters in step with 
the changes in the material world. Indeed, every school generation is 
practically one of pioneers. It confronts a new world. 

A new America and a modified American democracy keep continually 
arising above the horizon. If the new America is to be a better America, 
it must find leaders who will utilize the best scientific knowledge avail- 
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able. Our leaders, and the mass of citizens as well, will need a clear 
vision of a future in which mankind may live in peace and in reasonable 
prosperity. They should be possessed by a zeal for a better way of life, 
one which conforms to the ethics essential to successful associated living 
or to good human relations. Acts speak louder than words. One good 
administrative official in federal, state, or local government who is will- 
ing to follow expert advice in the fields of natural science and of human 
relations is more important for the future of democratic government than 
many earnest individuals making a multitude of speeches in favor of 
democracy. 

If democracy be developed within the groups which dominate the 
scene in this complex civilization, if education for young and for old 
stresses tolerance and the individual’s right to make decisions after calm 
consideration of the forces involved, if emphasis be placed upon the 
dignity of each individual, if a definite and shining purpose for the indi- 
vidual and for the community be held high, and if trained and earnest 
leaders arise who are devoted to democracy and to freedom, then and 
only then may society hope to substitute for the slow, expensive, and 
dangerous trial-and-error method a program for human relations which 
is akin to the scientific method used in other and less complex fields. If 
this program prevails, then it may be reasonably anticipated that the men 
and women of the United States and of other portions of the world will 
press onward toward a better, happier, freer, and more creative life here 
on earth. 





LEADERSHIP ROLES IN LABOR UNIONS 


GEORGE STRAUSS AND LEONARD R. AND RISHA SAYLES* 
Cornell University and University of Michigan 


The vast majority of local union officers maintain their regular jobs in 
the plant. Their union activity is performed after hours or on lost time 
relief from their regular duties. Thus, they actively participate in two 
social systems, the union as an institution and their departmental work 


group. 

Few officers are equally oriented toward both systems. Some are pri- 
marily “administrators” —they conceive of their jobs as relating outward 
to the union and its bargaining relationship with management. Others 
are “social leaders.”” Their primary allegiance is to the work group; their 
chief interest is in dealing with individuals rather than issues, person- 
alities rather than abstractions. 

Of course, the ideal types, administrators and social leaders, are really 
two ends of a continuum. Still, there seem to be enough officers whose 
interests fall definitely in one direction or the other to make such a dis- 
tinction meaningful. Their paper seeks first to distinguish between the 
two types on the basis of their behavior within the local and second to 
demonstrate that these types seem to be emotionally identified with 
different social strata. 

The data presented here are based upon interviews and observation 
of union officers in action. These belonged to twenty different local 
unions, located in four Northeastern communities. The communities 
ranged in size from 20,000 to 2,000,000, while the locals varied in mem- 
bership from 100 to 2,000. The locals were evenly divided between the 
CIO and the AFL. The only major unionized industries not studied 
were the building trades, railroad, and retailing. 

We attended formal and informal meetings oi all kinds—of the entire 
membership, executive and grievance committees, and single departments. 
We talked to leaders and the rank and file at their homes, in the union 
office, on the job, and at social affairs of all kinds. We followed the union 
president as he walked through the plant and talked to workers while 





*This is part of a larger study of human relations in local unions supported by 
the Grant Foundation and under the general direction of Professor William F. 
Whyte at the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University. Other aspects of the union leader’s personality are discussed in “The 
Unpaid Local Leader—A Profile,’ Harvard Business Review, May-June 1952. A 
more complete analysis of this entire area will be published by Harper & Brothers 
under the title The Local Labor Union: Its Place in the Industrial Plant. 
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their grievances were being processed. Mr. and Mrs. Sayles lived for nine 
months in a community of 20,000. They functioned as a husband-and- 
wife team, Mrs. Sayles interviewing the union wives while her husband 
interviewed the men. 

We ran over 150 interviews of two hours or longer, plus many more 
of shorter length. In five of the locals practically every officer was inter- 
viewed, many of them repeatedly. While the coverage was less intensive 
in the other fifteen locals, the data here seem to confirm our major 
findings. 

The administrator. Administrators were often good executives and 
public relations men. They were high in verbal skills, at least compared 
with the rank and file. When they spoke in meetings, their English was 
good, their voices were well modulated and what they had to say was 
carefully organized. They rarely used profanity—and when they did so, 
it was for carefully considered effect. 

They were quick thinkers in debate and forceful advocates. They were 
effective on the meeting floor and equally so in negotiations with manage- 
ment. Rarely were they frightened by legalisms or paper work. Actually 
many leaders had taught themselves hunt-and-peck typing and the presi- 
dent of one local was quite competent in shorthand. Secretaries and 
treasurers were usually of this type. 

Our research suggests that many of those who rank high as adminis- 
trators were relatively unpopular within their own work group. At times 
they were suspected of being overambitious or of being “different” from 
the rest of their fellow workers. One officer slaved devotedly to make 
sure that every grievance brought to management was “air-tight.” His 
services to the union were substantial, yet he had few friends in his own 
department. He himself confessed: “I hardly know the men in my de- 
partment. I am so busy with the union that I just don’t have time to 
hang around with them... I don’t think I am really a good leader. I 
am not as good as Jack Williams (an informal leader). But I am good 
on this administrative work.” 

In another case an observer explained: “Gus Spitzer hardly polls a 
vote among his own gang. They think he is a little bit too good for him- 
self. But all the others see is that he runs around and takes their troubles 
for them. So he wins votes outside his department.” 

These men had a surplus of energy and ambition. Their fellow workers 
found them too nervous and jittery to make comfortable companions. 
Perhaps, indeed, many of these men became active in the union because 
of their failure to make friends among their work associates. In any case, 
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many union-wide officers spent so much time upon their duties that they 
had little opportunity to spend much time idly “shooting the breeze” 
with their fellow workers. 

The social leader. Contrasted with administrators were the social 
leaders. The amount of time and energy they devoted to union activities 
proved their loyalty and interest in the local. Still, since their primary 
interest was in individuals rather than their problems, they were much 
more like ward leaders than statesmen. 

One such local president was a poor presiding officer; he couldn’t keep 
order and regularly made parliamentary faux pas. He left all his office 
work to his secretary and constantly had to be rescued during grievance 
and contract negotiations. Yet he was popular with the rank and file 
and usually blundered through to an acceptable decision. The president 
of another local was generally considered to be stubborn in collective 
bargaining. This seemed to be his chief asset, since he was ineffective as 
a chairman and pathetically timid as a speaker. Although his supporters 
admitted that he wasn’t “very sharp,” somehow they made this into 
almost a virtue: “You may say this about Tim, he’s as honest as the day 
is long. The men trust him because he’s not better than they are.” 

The vice-president of another local sat three months in contract 
negotiations and never uttered a word. Except when he had to assume 
the chair, he was equally silent during ten months of membership meet- 
ings. Although he lacked sufficient local-wide popularity to win re- 
election, his own work group turned out meeting after meeting to give 
him support. 

Will Johnson may be typical of the social leader. In addition to his 
widespread union activities, Will took a prominent part in local Demo- 


cratic organization. However, he constantly refused to run for office, 


savine: “If I were elected for something I’d be obligated to people. 
Right now, I can do favors for everybody, not because I expect returns 
—but because that’s the greatest pleasure of my life. Why it’s wonderful, 
everybody knows me. The politicians, the garbage man, the teacher, the 
kids in the street, they all know me and say, ‘Hi, Will.’ ” 

This same love of personal contact was carried over to the union. 
Whereas many other officers would brag of their victories against the 
company, Will would speak of the large number of people he saw daily 
and the regard they had for him. 

Thus we can picture two types of individuals. The administrator is 
technically proficient but perhaps not too popular among his fellow 
workers. On the other hand, social leaders are poor meeting chairmen 
and inefficient in drawing up grievances—yet they are informal leaders, 
trusted and well liked by the members as a whole. 
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Of course, this categorization is not hard and fast. Many officers 
are both administrators and social leaders in the plant community. How- 
ever, few are equally proficient in both capacities. Some are stronger in 
one field, some in the other. 

Their social characteristics. Our research further suggests, tenta- 
tively, that those who may be classed on the basis of behavior within 
the union as administrators are more likely than social leaders to have 
the following characteristics: (1) middle-class family connections, (2) a 
desire to progress in education, (3) residence in rural, suburban, or at 
least non-working-class sections of town, (4) a disapproving attitude 
toward gambling, (5) a high number of associational memberships, (6) 
middle-class part-time jobs. Our evidence is as yet very scattered ; and, 
of course, the picture is much sharper for individuals who fall clearly 
into one of the categories. 

1. Middle-class family connections. Many of the administrators came 
from what could be called a middle-class or professional background. A 
secretary of one local was the son of a schoolteacher. While he was still 
in high school, his father died, and he was forced to go to work to help 
his brother in college: ‘Most of my gang went to (college name). All 
my friends studied economics and were against unions. Just to be ornery 
I used to argue with them, That’s how I got interested in labor.” 

A minor official was the daughter of a clergyman. Most of her brothers 
and sisters were professional people. A local secretary was prevented 
from going into medical school by his parent’s death. He insisted that 
his daughter become a physician, even though she showed very little 
interest. Another high official was the son of a prominent attorney. He 
himself graduated from college and went part way through law school. 

Relatives and associates of officers were frequently in the higher in- 
come brackets. For example, a local president’s brother was an Assistant 
Attorney General. An Executive Board member lived with his brother- 
in-law, who was able to buy an expensive new house in an exclusive 
development. 

Our evidence as to social leaders is more meager. Administrators 
talked volubly about their successful relatives and friends. As a rule, 
social leaders made no such references. Where we knew them well, we 
found that their families were generally on a lower income level than 
those of administrators. 

Indeed, it seems as if social leaders were actually economically more 
successful than their family and friends, while administrators were less 
so. 
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2. Desire to continue their education. Many a key administrator 
attended night school, a good indication of a desire to better himself. 
One officer graduated from law school at night. The president of an 
engineers’ local won his B.S. after ten years of hard night work. In one 
local enough officials went to a “public speaking college” to gain a 
reputation for the group as “ college gang.’”’ A number of 
officers were sending their children to college or indicated that they 
would like to do so. One leader told us: ‘““You college boys have all the 
advantages. | was such a dumb young jerk, when I got out of the army. 
I thought it would be the best thing in the world to get a job, a real 
steady job. Now I have a family—a wife and two kids—so how can I go 
to school? But I always kick myself that I didn’t use my G.I. Bill when 
I had a chance. I still would like to take the time off sometime and go 





to school, but I suppose I will never get the chance.” 

Social leaders gave little evidence of desires to get ahead. While they 
often knocked college men for “thinking themselves such hot shots,” few 
showed any interest in formal learning. Rarely were they included among 
those who read up on union problems. 

3. Attitudes toward gambling. Another way of distinguishing be- 
tween the social leaders and the administrators was by their attitude 
toward gambling. Gambling—chiefly dice, numbers, and book-making— 
was quite common in the factories where the members worked. The 
administrators generally frowned upon it, although their attitudes ranged 
from: “Number is a dirty business. Management encourages it because 
the foreman gets a rake-off—but we've got to stamp it out,” to a milder 
attitude: “Most of the men play the ponies once in a while. I don’t be- 
cause I just can’t afford it. There are guys who go crazy about it—they 
just aren’t being fair to their families, I say.” 

The social leaders were less moralistic. As a rule, they froze up when- 
ever the question was raised, or freely admitted: “I get a big kick when 
a number comes through. I know I get gypped—but you’ve got to do 
something when you're on the job.’’ One leader kept his racing green 
sheet on the top of his desk and openly made book while being inter- 
viewed in the union office. 

4. Place of residence. Similar distinctions could be made on the 
basis of the location of the leaders’ residences. In large cities, the ad- 
ministrators were more likely to live in the suburbs or the better sections 
of town. In smaller communities, many owned their own farms. This 
was in contrast to the social leaders. 

For example, take one local which was the scene of a sharp election 
dispute between two groups of candidates. One group possessed far more 
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administrative and verbal ability than the other. The first group was 
called “able or businesslike” or “company stooges,” depending on who 
was doing the name calling, while the latter referred to itself as “‘aggres- 
sive and radical,” although they were often called “hot-headed trouble- 
makers.” Of the first slate, 75 per cent lived in the suburbs compared 
with but 40 per cent of the second. 

5. Associational memberships. There were also indications of a 
difference in the number and types of associations (other than the union) 
to which the two kinds of leaders belonged. The administrator was 
likely to have belonged to two or more organizations and frequently had 
been an officer of at least one before union activity took all of his spare 
time. The social leader belonged to a smaller number (although perhaps 
more than the rank and file). Often these would be of lower status, for 
instance, athletic organizations or ethnic fraternal clubs. 

Of the two slates which opposed each other in the election described 
above, 70 per cent of the administrator-dominated slate belonged to out- 
side organizations, compared with 30 per cent of the one containing the 
social leaders. Interestingly, the same pattern applies to officers’ wives. 
Administrators’ wives were active in community, church, and social 
organizations, many of which had strong middle-class overtones. Among 
them were Parent-Teacher Associations, local cooperative societies, Girl 
Scout Boards, Red Cross, and Community Chest drives. 

The wives of social leaders stayed much closer to home. With the 
exception of visiting one or two close friends, they devoted themselves 
to family affairs, their children, and housekeeping. A few took an inactive 
part in a church organization or the ladies’ auxiliary of an ethnic social 
club. 

In one community this distinction was made very clear in a drive to 
build a new school. Many of the wives of administrators took a very 
active part in the campaign; few of the wives of social leaders even 
realized that it was in progress. 

Conclusion. This paper has suggested that union leaders approach 
their jobs from two different points of view. Some conceive of themselves 
as administrators whose primary allegiance is to the union as an insti- 
tution. They are primarily concerned with relations between the union 
and management. Others feel their main function is that of a social 
leader, a liaison between the union and the work group. 

The two types of leaders obtain quite different satisfactions from their 
union activity. The social leader enjoys dealing with his fellow workers, 
the administrator prefers to handle technical matters with management, 
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the International, and other local officials. It might be suggested that the 
first type of individual is essentially contented with his role as a worker; 
the second is anxious to break out of the working class. It should not be 
surprising then that this is consistent with the behavior of these two 
types of leaders in the community. 

Thus, the union provides leadership opportunities for more than one 
type of personality. Although leaders can have essentially different moti- 
vations and act in different ways, each type performs an essential func- 
tion for the union. 
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The purpose of this paper is to survey the shifting role and status of 
the Negro in the Army. The increasing participation of Negroes in the 
Army, and their gains and losses in terms of increasing and decreasing 
status, will be considered as well as the changing pattern of segregation 
and its social-psychological implications. Role, status, and patterns of 
relationships are reflected in official pronouncements and directives to 
which reference will be made. 

Emphasis is on World War II, since this period constitutes the area 
of greatest participation by the Negro. The Army will be considered as 
an institution with a status system parallel to the status system of the 
larger American society. The social-psychological aspects of the Negro’s 
changing position, and the dynamic nature of the pattern of relationships 
between Negro and white within the institutional framework of the 
Army, have significance for the whole question of the Negro’s status in 
American society. 

The Negro may be viewed historically in his role as a defender of 
American democracy, with reference to three periods: 1775 to World 
War I, World War I to Pearl Harbor, and World War II. 


I 


The Negro’s participation in the armed forces during the periods of 
conflict of the United States has followed a fairly consistent pattern. The 
Negro at the outset of war has always been ignored as a potential par- 
ticipant. When membership in the several branches of the service is 
granted, it is of a limited nature, confining Negroes to menial occupa- 
tions. When the situation becomes critical, then Negroes may be per- 
mitted to serve in a combat capacity.? 

As early as the Revolutionary War, the Negro’s position was made 
explicit with respect to his Army status. The Continental Congress 
passed a resolution early in the year 1775 which barred any Negro from 





1 Maurice Davie, Negroes in American Society (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1949), p. 317. 
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serving in the Army. The revolutionaries’ need for manpower, however, 
led General George Washington to reverse the decision, so that freed 
Negroes could enlist. The Congress approved this in 1776.2 About 5,000 
Negroes, in all, participated in the conflict. 

At the beginning of the War of 1812, the same policy existed, and no 
Negroes were enlisted. There was limited activity by two regiments left 
over from the Revolutionary War. These were the only Negroes in the 
Army until the battle of New Orleans. In this engagement, the forces 
of General Andrew Jackson were so outnumbered that he called for 
volunteers from among the Negro population. Even in this critical 
situation, some whites opposed the enlistment of nonwhite troops. 

The story is much the same for the Civil War. At the outset few 
Negroes were used by either the Confederates or the Union forces. As 
the Northern armies advanced, thousands of liberated or escaped Negro 
slaves drifted into the camps. They were treated as “contrabands” by the 
Union soldiers, sometimes even returned to their masters. At best, they 
were organized into labor brigades.* 

In 1862 Negroes were used in the Civil War. About 180,000 partici- 
pated on the Union side and some fought on the Confederate side. The 
First South Carolina Volunteers, recruited by General David Hunter, 
was a Negro regiment. Reaction by the press and other opponents led to 
the disbanding of all but one company of this regiment. The issue pro- 
voked Congress to act, and there was an expression of official govern- 
mental policy in a bill which provided for labor service of Negroes in the 
War and “any war service.”5 

There was no doubt about the motivation of the Congress’ willingness 
to recruit Negroes. The ambiguous language of the bill reflects the con- 
cern of the legislators that permitting Negroes to serve in the Army 
might lead to an armed insurrection, and that it would imply equal status 
of the Negro with white soldiers, which many Northerners vigorously 
opposed. It was not until after the Emancipation Proclamation, when 
troops were sorely needed, that the North adopted as policy the enlist- 
ment of Negroes. In May 1863 the War Department set up the Bureau 
of Colored Troops, giving official sanction to the use of Negro per- 
sonnel.® 





2 Bucklin Moon, The High Cost of Prejudice (New York: Julian Messner, 
Inc., 1947), p. 69. 

3 Tbid., p. 70. 

4 [bid. 

5 E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United States (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1949), p. 106. 

6 Ibid., p. 106. 
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The Emancipation Proclamation, in final form, provided for the in- 
clusion of freed Negroes in the armed forces of the United States. 
Shortly afterwards a number of Negro regiments were formed. The 
Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth were regularly authorized by the govern- 
ment.’ Subsequently, other regiments were formed in New York and 
Pennsylvania, and, when a draft law was passed in 1863, Negroes were 
subject to call.§ 

The notion that the Negro was inferior persisted during the Civil 
War. White officers were reluctant to command Negro troops because 
of the social stigma attached to such duty. The role of the Negro soldier 
was in keeping with his inferior status, and he was assigned to menial 
jobs and undesirable services in the military occupational structure.® The 
pattern of segregation persisted throughout the war, and, in spite of the 
Negro’s record of success in combat, old stereotypes persisted. The myth 
that Negro troops are not amenable to discipline, that they must have 
white officers, and that they are not good combat soldiers was not easily 
destroyed. It was believed that Negroes and whites could not be em- 
ployed with any degree of success in mixed units.1° 

During the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, and the Civil War, 
the Negro was employed chiefly as a matter of expediency. The process of 
interaction in the conflicts of this early period may best be described as 
accommodative. The reaction of the Negro to inferior status, to a menial, 
subordinate role, and to a continuing pattern of segregation in the armed 
forces was a combination of acceptance and protest. 


II 


At the outbreak of World War I, there were four Negro units in the 
Army. Provision had been made for two infantry and two cavalry regi- 
ments in 1866, by an act of Congress. There were 404,378 Negroes in 
segregated units, 1,353 of them officers. Only 10 per cent of this total 
were engaged in combat—most of the colored personnel serving in labor 
battalions. In all, about 200,000 Negro soldiers were sent overseas. 

Again, the record of Negro troops in combat refutes the stereotype of 
inferiority. The 369th Infantry Harlem Volunteers fought with the 
French in World War I. They were the first allied unit to reach the 
Rhine; they served longer than any other American unit under fire, 
remaining on the fighting line for 191 days; they yielded no prisoners 





7 Ibid., p. 107. 

8 Jbid., p. 108. 

9 Ibid., pp. 108-09. 

10 Davie, op. cit., -p. 318. 
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and lost no ground. Forty per cent casualties were suffered by this regi- 
ment.!! Emmett Scott notes in The American Negro in the World War 
that the Negro’s achievements have been deliberately tainimized. 


. on August 7, 1918, a secret document was issued from General Pershing’s 
headquarters, in which French officers were urged not to treat Negroes with 
familiarity and indulgence, since this would affront Americans, and not to com- 
mend too highly the black American troops in the presence of white Americans.12 


Once more, the Negro was permitted to fight for his country in limited 
strength, chiefly in response to pressure from the Negro press and other 
militant groups. The pattern of segregation was well established by this 
time. The Negro’s low status accompanied him to Europe. Incidents at 
home assured him that, although in the uniform of the United States 
Army, he was still a lower caste member. E. J. Scott writes of racial 
conflict in and around training camps during this period. 

In spite of the “incidents,” the interactional pattern was generally one 
of accommodation. Individual responses, however, varied from relative 
acceptance of low status to bitter resentment, hostility, and aggression. 


III 


At the close of World War I the armed forces reverted to their peace- 
time policies concerning the enlistment of Negroes. The Army still pro- 
vided for the four segregated units, now the 24th and 25th Infantry 
Regiments and the 9th and 10th Cavalry Regiments. The enlistment 
record for these units has always been very high, limiting the number of 
openings for recruits. Although during periods of war the ratio of 
Negroes to whites has been 1 to 10, in peacetime it has been much smaller 
—about | to 40, as in the 1930’s.13 In 1940 there were 5 Negro officers 
in the Regular Army, Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, Lt. Col. B. O. 
Davis, Jr., and three chaplains. '+4 

World War II constituted a period of greatly increased participation 
by the Negro in all branches of the armed forces. The degree of progress 
in terms of higher status, less segregation, and equal participation in all] 
services and occupations varied for the Navy, Army, and Air Force. In 
general, the Navy made the greatest strides in integrating the Negro in 
its program of defense, but it had lagged far behind the other services 
and there was plenty of room for improvement. 





11 Jbid., p. 315. 

12 Emmett J. Scott, The American Negro in the World War (1919), cited by 
Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944), 
p. 420. 

13 Army Talk 170 (Washington, D.C.: War Department, April 1947), p. 2. 

14 Frank Weil, “The Negro in the Armed Forces,” Social Forces, October 1947, 
p. 95. 
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The Army was slower in efficiently utilizing Negro manpower, and it 
was not until the famed and controversial Gillem Report that the old 
pattern began to crumble. 

In 1940, soon after the Selective Training and Service Act was passed, 
the War Department issued a statement on Negroes. They would be 
used “. . . .on the general basis of the proportion of the Negro population 
of the country.”!5 

There would be Negro units in every major branch and opportunity to 
qualify for reserve commissions. Reserve officers would be assigned to 
Negro units with Negro officers. The statement was made that, 


The policy of the War Department is not to intermingle colored and white en- 
listed personnel in the same regimental organization. This policy has proven 
satisfactory over a long period of years and to make changes would produce 
situations destructive to morale and to the preparation for national defense.16 


In 1941 provision was made for the first time in the United States, 
to train Negro aviators.17 Candidates were stationed at Tuskegee, a 
Jim-Crow base. 

One day, however, in 1944 in the European Theater of Operations, a 
call was sent out for Negro troops in service units to volunteer for front- 
line duty as combat infantrymen. The experiment was under the direc- 
tion of Lt. Gen. C. Lee. It was an extremely significant move. Evidence 
accumulated showing that Negroes and whites could participate in mixed 
combat units with little or no friction. Negative attitudes of whites 
were displaced and positive attitudes formed. The old stereotype of 
Negro inferiority was exploded, this time rather effectively. The opera- 
tion is described in a War Department Army Talk on “Negro Man- 
power in the Army.”’!8 

Reports concerning the experiment indicate that it was a success, 
ranging from statements as to the competence of the Negro soldiers to 
very high recommendations. A survey was made by research workers of 
the Information and Education Division, who interviewed a sample of 
250 individuals representing the 24 companies that had Negro platoons. 
All were members of combat divisions. A number of questions were 
asked, aimed at measuring the attitudes of the white toward the Negro’s 
participation with them in combat. The whites’ responses were over- 
whelmingly favorable. 





15 Carter Woddson, ed., Journal of Negro History, Vol. 32 (Washington, D.C.: 
The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1947), pp. 203-04. 

16 Davie, op. cit., p. 318. 

17 A. Phelps Stokes, Negro Status and Race Relations in the United States, 
1911-1946 (New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1948). 

18 Army Talks, of. cit., p. 4. 
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As a result of this survey and other indications that the official policy 
of segregation in organization of units did not result in the most effective 
use of Negro potential, the Gillem Board was formed, following the 
active phase of World War II. Its purpose, under the chairmanship of 
Lt. Gen. A. C. Gillem, Jr., was to prepare a broad policy for the future 
use of Negro manpower in the Army. The Board made a five-month 
study, examining past and current War Department policies to discover 
how they operated between wars and during World War II. The Board 
was to determine what policy changes, if any, should be made.!® 

The Gillem Report and War Department Circular 124, which in- 
corporates provisions of the Report, are not the only postwar official 
statements of Army policy. Other circulars, directives, and instructive 
materials refer to the relationships between Negro and white soldiers 
and between Army installations and civilian community. In sum, this is 
what the Army had to say about race relations: 


1. The Army has been given no authority to institute social change or 
reform in the life of the civilian communities. In matters racial and interracial 
it instructs all military personnel, wherever stationed, to conform to local law 
and community custom when off-post. 


2. Within its own jurisdiction, the Army holds that every member of the 
military establishment should respect all other wearers of the uniform, irrespective 
of race. It emphasizes this respect as especially necessary overseas. 


3. The Army realizes that equality of opportunity and treatment, irrespec- 
tive of race, is essential to military effectiveness. 


4. The Army does not permit use of recreational facilities on Army posts 
or of transportation operated by the Army to be restricted on the basis of race. 


5. To keep racial friction among troops to a minimum, the Army approves 
the organization of racially separate units; but upon the basis of experience and 
“try-outs”’ during World War II, modifications of this practice have been an- 
nounced as current policy. These modifications authorize the establishment of 
“composite” organizations of small Negro units and small white units, and also 
the establishment of racially mixed overhead and special units. 


6. In the interest of the maximum use of authorized manpower, the Army’s 
ultimate aim is to be able to use and assign all personnel in the event of another 
major war, without regard to race.29 


In 1946 Negro morale was adversely affected when the War Depart- 
iment declared that there would be no more Negro enlistments. The 
Gillem Report, which set the Negro peacetime quota at | to 10, was the 
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justification for the declaration. The Report was subsequently condemned 
by the Negro press and some militant Negro leaders as a vehicle for con- 
tinuing anti-Negro discriminations in the Army. Freviously, the Army 
had instituted a ban on the shipment of additional Negro troops to the 
European theater, limiting Negroes to South Pacific or United States 
duty. Negroes were also cut down on promotion lists.24 These moves 
lend some justification to the cry that the Gillem Report was too great a 
compromise and advocated a policy of gradualism in bringing about the 
effective utilization of Negro manpower. 

Opposition to the abolition of segregation was revealed in the response 
to a bill, H. R. 279, “to prohibit race segregation in the Armed forces 
of the United States,” after the termination of hostilities. The Navy and 
Coast Guard had no objections, but the Army vigorously opposed the 
measure.?" 

On July 26, 1948, President Truman issued Executive Order 9981, 
directing the Army, Navy, and Air Force to immediately begin a pro- 
gram of “integration” of Negroes into all branches. In a memorandum 
of April 6, 1949, Secretary of Defense Louis A. Johnson officially ended 
the policy of racial segregation. He addressed the Secretaries of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force and the Chairman of Personnel Policy Board as 
follows: 


It is the policy of the National Military Establishment that there shall be equality 
of treatment and opportunity, for all persons in the armed services without re- 
gard to race, color, religion, or national origin. 


... All personnel will be considered on the basis of individual merit and ability 


Some units may continue to be manned with Negro personnel, however all Negroes 
will not necessarily be assigned to Negro units. Qualified Negro personnel shall 
be assigned to fill any position vacancy in organization or overhead in installation 
without regard to race.23 


The force of this statement was in the order addressed to all depart- 
ments to report, on May 1, on the actual implementation of the policy 
and plans for making it work. This marked the beginning of a program 
of complete integration of the Negro in the Navy and Air Force on a 
nonsegregated basis. The Army lagged in its efficient implementation of 
the policy, still not going beyond the all-Negro platoon in the pre- 
dominantly white company. The degree of adherence to official policy 





21 New Republic, August 5, 1946. 
22 The Crisis, July 1949, p. 204. 
23 Ibid., May 1949 (editorial), p. 137. 
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varies according to region and individual unit and personnel. Over- 
representation of the South in officer personnel, for example, is an impor- 
tant deterrent in realizing the objective. Community reaction to inter- 
mingling on and off the Army installation is another influential factor. 

In 1950, following Gordon Gray’s last important act as Secretary of 
the Army, approving an order abolishing race quotas for enlistments, 
it appeared that finally the policy on Jim Crow was clear and free 
of former ambiguities. There was to be no discrimination against Negroes 
in training for preferred services in the Army. There was to be no dis- 
crimination against trained Negroes in placing them in assignments. 
There was to be no race quota for enlistments.** 

Currently, the Army is assigning white replacements to Negro units 
and Negro replacements to white units. This is being accomplished 
partly as a result of top-level decisions to abandon segregation completely, 
but perhaps the main impetus is the Korean War. There are Negro 
officers outranking white officers in some units, with no friction. Under 
combat conditions replacements seem to be appreciated regardless of 
color.?5 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data presented on the changing pattern of Negro-white relation- 
ships in the Army reveal some social-psychological effects which indicate 
that the old policy and pattern of separation did not lessen intergroup 
friction and tension, but had a somewhat opposite result, This has sig- 
nificance for the social engineer and lends support to those sociologists 
whose research studies in other situations give evidence that the break- 
down of segregation and intermingling of the races does not automatical- 
ly lead to overt conflict, but often dispels tension and fosters mutual 
respect and acceptance. 

Under the policy of segregation in the Army, the following appeared 
to hold true in most instances: (1) Caste consciousness was fostered and 
strengthened by traditional Army class consciousness. (2) In terms of 
money, time, and efficiency, it was a costly policy. (3) Discriminatory 
practices prevailed in job and unit assignments. (4) Negro leadership 
was lacking in quality. 

In The American Soldier, Stouffer and others suggest the consequences 
of the Army’s segregative pattern for the individual Negro soldier. They 
point to his feelings of inferiority and low morale, due to low status in 





24 The Nation, April 8, 1950, pp. 309-10. 
25 The Christian Century, March 7, 1951, p. 292. 
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the military social system. Especially significant was the Negro soldier’s 
discontent with his inferior status, and his tendency to utter protest. 
Highly sensitized to discrimination in civilian life, he was ready to take 
issue with real or imagined evidences of discrimination in the Army. 
This attitude is contrary to the popular stereotype of indifference or 
acceptance of the existing pattern.2® The resentment expressed by the 
Negro soldier was due to realization of the discrepancy between the 
moral values of the American creed, which he accepted, and the low 
status accorded him within the pattern of segregation.27 Even in the 
Army, where achieved status is rewarded and highly valued, ascribed 
status was the criterion which most influenced the Negro’s relationships 
and limited his social mobility.** 

In terms of performance efficiency under the policy of segregation, the 
evidence is not conclusive one way or the other. Some Negro units oper- 
ated efficiently under combat conditions ; others, such as the ill-fated 92nd 
Division in Italy, failed to measure up to any situation. In the latter case, 
the aforementioned psychological factors must be considered. A unit with 
low morale, poor leadership, feelings of inferiority, segregated as a lower 
caste, could not be expected to perform adequately. 

On the other hand, since the abolition of segregation and enlistment 
quotas, and the gradual integration of the Negro into the Armed forces 
with status equal to that of whites, there are indications of higher morale, 
greater all-round efficiency, and more adequate and economical utiliza- 
tion of available manpower. Wherever the pattern of segregation has 
broken down—in Officer Candidate Schools and special units during the 
war and in all branches since the implementation of the recent policy— 
there has been noted a marked absence of friction or tension. In many 
instances, the absence of segregation on Army posts has led to changes in 
the Negro’s relationships with the civilian community. 

The changing pattern of Negro-white relationships in a segment of 
society, the military institution, suggests two hypotheses which might be 
tested in other Negro-white institutional relationships: (1) When non- 
segregation and nondiscrimination are sanctioned and enforced by law, 
the pattern is generally accepted by the community group. (This supports 
Myrdal’s contention that the mores are not immutable and that planned 
legislation is a means of modifying existing mores.) (2) When Negro- 
white intermingling occurs and relationships are on a nonsegregated 





26 Samuel A. Stouffer et al., The American Soldier (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949), p. 595. 

27 Ibid., p. 596. 

28 Jbid., p. 599. 
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basis, there is no perceptible increase in frictions or overt antagonisms, 
but rather a tendency toward the establishment of attitudes of mutual 
acceptance on the basis of individual personality and merit. 

Economic and military expediency has thrown Negroes and whites 
together particularly in industry and the armed forces. It has become 
expedient and necessary to practice the American Creed. The postwar 
gains of the Negro in the Army have been enormous and have great sig- 
nificance in their implications for his social integration in the civilian 
world. 





METHOD OF PREDICTION OF PERSONAL 
ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE 


JU-SHU PAN 
University of Chicago 


The prediction of personal adjustment in old age is a very young field 
as compared with prediction on parole, marital success, and academic 
success. The main part of this paper will be devoted to a description and 
an analysis of the history and techniques of statistical prediction. Con- 
sideration will be given to five main topics: (1) the contribution of pre- 
vious studies of factors making good personal adjustment, (2) the 
selection and working out of a criterion of personal adjustment, (3) the 
construction of an expectancy table for the purpose of predicting happi- 
ness or success in personal adjustment, (4) the analysis of the basic fac- 
tors in personal adjustment, and (5) the problems involved in making 
predictions from personal documents. 


I. THE CONTRIBUTION OF PREVIOUS STUDIES OF 
FACTORS MAKING GOOD PERSONAL 
ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE 


In the field of old age several criteria have been used. Some studies 
have used happiness as the single criterion of adjustment.! Other studies 
have used success or usefulness,” age affecting adjustment,’ retirement, 
reaction to crisis,t and social status and role® as criteria of adjustment. 
Still others have considered living arrangement® and isolation,” as well 
as adaptation,® such criteria. 





1 Christine Margaret Morgan, “The Attitudes and Adjustment of Recipients of 
Old Age Assistance in Upstate and Metropolitan New York,” Archives of 
Psychology, Vol. XX, No. 214, 1937; Helen G. Levisohn, “A Study of Adjust- 
ment in Old Age.” Unpublished master’s thesis, Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1942. 

2S. L. Pressy and Elizabeth Simcoe, “Case Study Comparisons of Successful 
and Problem Old People,” Journal of Gerontology, 5: 168-75, April 1950. 

3 R. S. Cavan, E. W. Burgess, R. J. Havighurst, H. Goldhamer, Personal 
Adjustment in Old Age (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949), p. 60. 

4 Helen Hardy Brunot, Old Age in New York City (New York: Welfare 
Council of New York City, 1943). 

5 Joseph R. Guesfield, “Social Role of the Aged in an Urban Community.” 
Unpublished master’s thesis, Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, 
1949, p. 190. 

6 Cavan, “Family Life and Family Substitution in Old Age,” American 
Sociological Review, 14: 71-85, February 1949. 

7 Roman L. Heremske, The Unattached Aged Immigrant, Ph.D. dissertation 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic University Press of America, 1940). 

8 Havighurst, “Old Age—An American Problem,” Journal of Gerontology, 
4: 298-304, October 1949. 
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In the field of old age, personal adjustment is defined by E. W. 
Burgess as “the individual’s reconstruction of his attitudes and behavior 
in response to a:new situation in such a way as to integrate the expression 
of his aspirations with the expectations of society.”® He considers five 
criteria of general adjustment: (1) participation in activities, (2) 
satisfaction with activities, (3) happiness, (4) absence of nonadjustive 
behavior, and (5) degree of wish fulfillment; he concludes that “it 
would be premature to claim that there is one best criterion of general 
adjustment.” 

The instruments finally evolved by the writer consisted of an attitude 
inventory based on the second and third criteria listed above, plus “feeling 
of usefulness,” and an activities inventory based on the first criterion 
specified above. 

The attitude inventory contains several categories (health, family, 
friends, work, religion, usefulness, and happiness), each with ten scaled 
attitude statements weighted on the basis of judgments made of them by 
twenty-one mature judges, adjusted experimentally, The validity was 
measured by correlating the attitude inventory with ratings of observers 
who had not seen the schedule of activities, by correlating it with ratings 
of judges who had studied the subject’s self-reports in the schedule and 
the reports of interviewers but not the attitude inventory itself, and by 
correlating with the schedule of adult activities. The results were .53, 
.74, and .78 respectively. 

The activity inventory consists of nineteen multiple-choice questions 
covering leisure-time activities, religious activities, intimate social activi- 
ties, economic activities, and, because of its pertinence here, health. 
Weights were assigned according to a system developed by the authors. 
Havighurst believes the reliability is actually greater than .66.!° 


II. THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN EXPECTANCY TABLE 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF PREDICTING PERSONAL 
ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE 


After deciding upon a criterion of personal adjustment in old age, the 
next problem is to determine what items are to be combined into an 
expectancy table. The method used by Shanas, Schmidt, and Pan was to 
find what items are significantly associated with their criteria of per- 
sonal adjustment in old age. Dr. Ruth S. Cavan in her study of the 
total group in the United States found 16 factors associated with good 





® Cavan, Burgess, Havighurst, Goldhamer, of. cit., p. 11. 
10 J[bid., p. 160-73. 
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adjustment." Pan’s study of 146 old people in institutions found 17 
factors associated with good adjustment, namely : 


Good or excellent health, higher health activities score, absence of neurotic 
symptoms, less than four physical probleras, fifty or more friends, visits to friends 
once a week or more, absence of health care, activity in one or more organizations 
ten years before, favorable comparison with siblings, comfortable economic status, 
no more than one thing given up, higher security score, church attendance once a 
week or more, greater church attendance than ten years ago, lack of an unhappy 
period of life, higher leisure-time activities score, economic status better than ten 
years before. 


Six of these factors are confirmed in a study by Shanas.!2 They are: 


Friends (more than twenty-five), health score of five or six (high), financial 
situation (comfortable or enough to get along on), comparison with sibling 
(favorable), health compared with ten years ago (no marked decline), friends 
compared with ten years ago (no marked decline), unhappy periods of life (none). 


J. F. Schmidt found 20 factors associated with poor adjustment in 
both men and women of all ages above fifty, in all three of the socio- 
economic strata and in both cities, Akron and Kansas City.1* 

These factors as found by Cavan, Shanas, Schmidt, and Pan, of 


course, may be further classified in accordance with the areas of life with 
which they are concerned: family relationships, friendships, health, 
leisure-time activities, religion, financial security, and self-conception. 
Attention in future research should be given to the reduction of these 
items by their combination into a smaller number of factors relating to 
these areas. This smaller number of items may be demonstrated to be 
pertinent to and indicative of adjustment in old age. 


III. THE ANALYSIS OF THE BASIC FACTORS IN PERSONAL 
ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE 


A measure of the validity of a criterion of personal adjustment is 
the degree of its correlation with factors which are assumed to be casual. 
Certain of these are predictive, since they are antecedent in time to the 
present state of personal adjustment. Examples of predictive factors are: 
adjustment in childhood, in adolescence, and in middle age; downward, 





11 Burgess, “Personal and Social Adjustment in Old Age,” in The Aged and 
Society, ed. by Industrial Research Association, p. 11. 

12 Ethel Shanas in her study of 388 Old Age Assistance Recipients found 31 
factors associated with good adjustment. See “The Personal Adjustment of Re- 
cipients of Old Age Assistance, with Special Consideration of the Methodology 
of Questionnaire Studies of Old People.” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Chicago, pp. 95-96. 

13 J. F. Schmidt, “Patterns of Poor Adjustment in Persons of Later Maturity,” 
summary chapter, p. 8 (hectographed). 
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stationary, or upward social mobility; happiness in previous age periods ; 
success in career; adaptability of opinions, attitudes, and behavior; state 
of physical anc mental health in period prior to old age. 

The assumption is that if a criterion of personal adjustment is valid, 
there should be some appreciable degree of correlation between it and 
such predictive factors. 

Causal factors in the period of old age may also be employed for 
validation but with less assurance of their predictive significance. For 
example, happiness or physical or mental health in old age may result 
from good personal adjustment of the old people rather than cause it. 
On the other hand, financial reverses or the loss of friends and relatives 
may be employed with more confidence in their predictive value.'4 

Further improvements in predicting personal adjustment depend not 
only on increasing the number of individual items but also in discovering 
basic underlying factors making for and against adjustment in old age. 
This can be promoted by logical analysis, by intercorrelation of items, 


and by factor analysis. 

The different individual items entering into personal adjustment in 
old age may be classified under the following five basic factors: age, 
living arrangement, past experience, present activity, and general happi- 


ness. 

A. Trends of age. Also age is positively associated in both the Pan 
and Cavan samples with number of serious physical problems, and nega- 
tively associated with number of hobbies, feeling of economic security, 
feeling of usefulness, and identification with younger age groups. The 
poor attitudes toward health and living arrangements reported to be the 
result of necessity have the highest relationship with increasing age in the 
Pan sample.'® 

B. Living arrangement. Cavan in her comparison of types of living 
arrangements found: 


Men in their own homes have the most advantageous position, whether we 
consider health, economic position, family constellation, activities, or attitudes. 
Men who live in someone’s home rank next, while in rooming or boarding houses 
or hotels deviate furthest in many respects. They are the most detached from 
family and friends, the least secure, the most inactive, nevertheless, they have 
fewer in the below-average group living in someone’s home. Women in institu- 





14 Cavan et al., op. cit., p. 109. 

15 Ju-Shu Pan, “A Comparison of Factors in the Personal Adjustment of Old 
People in the Protestant Church Homes for the Aged and Old People Living 
Outside of Institutions.” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago, pp. 94-95. 
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tions are by all odds the most deprived both with reference to personal contacts 
of family or friends and activities. Their one satisfaction is a feeling of security. 
Few are above average in total adjustment, although many fall into average 
group; their zest for living is low,16 


P) 


Pan’s recent study of a Protestant institutional group was compared 
with Cavan’s group. The findings can be generalized as follows: 


Institutionalized old people are characterized by more female, more old maids, 
and widows. They are better educated and apparently have the following advan- 
tages: They have good health care, many hobbies, spend much time in reading, 
are deeply religious, and feel a sense of ecorcinic security. They also have dis- 
advantages: unfavorable family relationship, less contact with friends or young 
people, less opportunity to participate in group activities, and a resigned convic- 
tion that they are through with their careers.17 


C. Health status. Since health is an important factor to condition 
activities, 

1. A higher proportion of the poor-adjusted persons report that they 

have four or more physical problems. 

2. The better-adjusted group report their health good or have high 
health scores. In the group with poor adjustment, the tendency is 
for the health score to be reported as low. 

A higher proportion of the better-adjusted persons report no 
neurotic symptoms. 

D. Economic status. Economic status is another important factor 

to conditioning activities. 

1. Comfortable financial situation in better-adjusted group. 

2. Comparison of their worth with sibling is favorable in better- 
adjusted group. 

A higher proportion of the better-adjusted persons report their 
security score as higher than the average of the others. 

E. Social participation. It was devised to enable an individual to 
express his feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction in different areas of 
activities.1§ 

1. Persons report more friends and seeing them regularly in the 

better-adjusted categories. 

2. The greater the number of leisure-time activities, the higher the 
adjustment category. 





16 Cavan, “Family Life and Family Substitution in Old Age,” American 
Sociological Review, 14: 82, February 1949. 

17 Pan, “Personal Adjustment of Old People in Church Homes for the Aged,” 
Geriatrics, 5: 170, May-June 1950. 

18 Cavan et al., op. cit., p. 111. 
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3. <A higher proportion of the better-adjusted persons report church 
membership. 

F. Downward mobility. A review of the history of the study group 

shows downward mobility associated with poor adjustment. 

1. Those individuals who believe that their health has declined 
markedly in the past ten years have poor adjustment. 

2. Those individuals who see their friends less often than they did 
ten years ago have poor adjustment. 

G. Upward mobility. Upward mobility during last decade as- 

sociated with good adjustment. 

1. The proportion of individuals who report themselves as “lacking 
an unhappy period in life” declines from the best adjusted to the 
poorest adjusted. The opposite is true. 

Persons who held membership in one or more organizations ten 
years ago have better adjustment. 

Persons whose economic status is the same or better as compared 
with ten years ago have better adjustment. 

Persons who have given up nothing during the past ten or fifteen 
years have better adjustment. 

Persons whose club attendance as compared with ten years ago is 
the same or oftener have better adjustment. Ideally, a prediction 
study should be from early childhood through adolescence and 
adulthood.'® Practically a ten-year period may advantageously 
be selected. 

H. Happiness. Attitude toward happiness has been used as a 

criterion of adjustment. Cavan and her associates stated : 


Happiness as an over-all report of personal adjustment should be useful as 
an instrument for determining the validity of an inventory of satisfaction with 
participation in activities and in status.2° 


The degree of relationship in the Pan study between happiness and 
other attitude scores can be compared with Cavan’s product moment 
correlation (r) between scores on the categories of the attitudes inven- 
tory and the happiness score. 

Intercorrelations are positive but relatively low. Good adjustment in 
one area of life does not necessarily mean good adjustment in other 
areas. The highest intercorrelations are between leisure and happiness 
attitudes for both the Pan study and the Cavan study. Perhaps acceptance 





19 E,. W. Burgess’ comment in a seminar, summer 1950, after writer read this 
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and wise use of leisure make for happiness in old age and increase per- 
sonal adjustment. Feeling useful is highly correlated with happiness 
(.45) in the Cavan study, whereas in the Pan study the coefficient is 
only .29. 

The correlations of attitudes toward health, family, and happiness vary 
from .11 to .23 in the present study and from .19 to .34 in the Cavan 
study. In general, the Cavan study shows higher correlation between 
attitude toward family and toward happiness. All of the factors seem to 
have some slight influence on happiness and personal adjustment. 


IV. PREDICTION FROM PERSONAL DOCUMENTS 


Statistical prediction, even in the present pioneer stage, yields promis- 
ing results; yet there are certain limitations in the method which should 
be recognized. 

Some preliminary case study in the personal adjustment of old age has 
been attempted by Cavan?! and Shanas.22 However, the chief difficulty 
in case-study prediction from personal documents seems to lie in the 
control of the personal equation of the analyst. 

In conclusion, as Burgess?* points out, there are some disadvantages in 
prediction. One of the most important is its application of mass statistical 
findings to the individual case. Furthermore, the statistical prediction 
does not give the configuration of dynamic factors which is found in an 
interview. Statistical prediction is an aggregate of the individual factors 
in a mass way, whereas in the interviewing of a case we seem to get the 
feeling of the relationship between the dynamic factors as they operate 
in any particular case. A third disadvantage is the tendency of predictive 
schedules, as well as predictive tests, or other types of materials, to lead 
to a directive relation. The real question? here is not the relative 
superiority of one or the other method, or even how each may be used to 
supplement the other, but rather how the development of the other 
method may be advanced by the possibilities of conceptual analysis and 
insight inherent in the case study and by the findings of rigorous and 
exact statistical and mathematical operations. 





21 Cavan et al., op. cit., pp. 62-74. 

22 Shanas, of. cit., pp. 109-30. 

23 Burgess, “The Value and Limitations of Marriage Prediction Tests,” 
Marriage and Family Living, 12: 54-55, Spring 1950. 

24 Burgess, “The Prediction of Personal Adjustment,” A Symposium-Rejoinder, 
American Journal of Sociology, 48: 86, July 1942. 





AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY NOTES 


The Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological 
Society was held August 31-September 2 on the campus of the University 
of California, with a large attendance of sociologists from eastern, south- 
ern, and middle-western regions of the United States, and with the 
Pacific Coast areas very well represented. At the annual dinner, Presi- 
dent Stouffer introduced a novel feature in presenting a forty-four-minute 
recording of the replies of the twenty living former presidents of the 
Society to the question: What counsel do you give young sociologists 
who are just starting out in the profession? This recording will acquire 
increasing value in the coming years. 

A total of 160 research papers were presented either in person or in 
digest form, dealing with the family, urban and rural life, race, popula- 
tion, communication, stratification, role theory, social problems. Dr. 
Samuel Stouffer’s presidential address dealt with problems of measure- 
ment and the necessary tools in the development of sociological labora- 
tories. Dr. Stuart A. Dodd as president of the Pacific Sociological Soci- 
ety reported on experiments showing how certain formulae are efficient 
in predicting given types of mass behavior. Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, in 
his capacity as president of the Society for the Study of Social Problems, 
indicated the ways in which the study of values is of prime importance 
in sociology today. The success of the Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the American Sociological Society would seem to justify the Society in 
deciding to meet again on the Pacific Coast before too many years roll 
around. 


PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


University of California, Berkeley. Dr. Reinhard Bendix has been 
awarded a Fulbright Research Grant for 1953-54 to continue his study 
on Managerial Ideologies in Industry in Germany. Dr. Bendix, together 
with Dr. Seymour M. Lipset of Columbia University, has edited a 
Reader in Social Stratification, published by The Free Press. Dr. Wolf- 
ram Eberhard’s book, Types of Turkish Folk Tales, written in collabora- 
tion with Professor P. N. Boratav of the University of Ankara, has 
recently been published in German by the German Academy of Sciences, 
Mainz. It contains results of their study of over 3,000 folk tales col- 
lected in Turkey. Dr. Eberhard has also published an article, “Types of 
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Settlement in Southeastern Turkey,” in Sociologus, Berlin. This article 
contains results of his research carried on with the aid of a Guggenheim 
Grant. Dr. Margaret T. Hodgen has received a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship to work on a study of the history of the social studies in the seven- 
teenth century, which she is carrying on at the Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California. Dr. Philip Selznick will serve as chairman of the 
section on the Sociology of Law and Political Organization at the 1954 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Society. Dr. William Korn- 
hauser, who has been Instructor at Columbia University, joins the De- 
partment as instructor and will handle work in the field of political 
sociology. Dr. Duncan MacRae has been appointed assistant professor 
and will be in charge of statistical instruction. During the past two years 
Dr. MacRae has been attached to the Laboratory of Social Relations at 
Harvard University. Mr. William Petersen of Columbia University 
has been appointed as acting assistant professor for the 1953-54 academic 
year. Dr. Donald Foley, formerly at Syracuse University, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer and will give one third of his time to the Department 
of Sociology and Social Institutions and two thirds to the Department 
of City and Regional Planning. 

Occidental College. Vernon Snowbarger begins a part-time teaching 
assignment in sociology this fall. 

University of British Columbia. Professor C. W. Topping taught 
summer session courses in Claremont Graduate School. 

University of Redlands. In June William J. Klausner received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in sociology from the University of 
Southern California. His dissertation subject was “The Relationship 
of Articulatory Disorders to Marital Adjustment and Parental Per- 
missiveness in a Selected School District of Southern California.” 

Pomona College. Dr. Ray E. Baber, whose widely used book 
Marriage and the Family (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) ap- 
peared in a revised edition in August, taught at the University of British 
Columbia in the summer session. 

George Pepperdine College. Marcia Eck Lasswell (Mrs. Thomas 
E.) has joined the faculty on a part-time basis in the field of “man and 
civilization.” 

University of Southern California. Alpha Kappa Delta, the initial 
chapter of the United Chapters, begins its 34th year with the following 
officers: president, Dr. Thomas FE. Lasswell; vice-president, Vernon 
Snowbarger; secretary, Irving Stein; treasurer, Margaret Cronin; and 
editor of the 4/pha Kappa Deltagram, Frida Kirszenberg. 





PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


COMMUNITY IN CRISIS. The Elimination of Segregation from a Public 
School System. New York: Teachers College, 1953, pp. 180. 


Community in Crisis describes a process in democratic growth. It tells 
how a strike by white adolescents and a demand from them and their 
parents that Negro youth be excluded from the school, followed by a 
two-year campaign carried on by those who supported segregation in 
school and community, brought a response from those who wanted a 
more democratic community. Eventually, a plan for successfully ending 
segregation in the public schools of this midwestern industrial city was 
adopted. Emphasis is placed on school-community relations, and par- 
ticularly on administrative leadership in a crisis situation. The interplay 
of forces aiding and obstructing the change to democratic human rela- 
tions is rather effectively portrayed by the author. 

This account of how these people came to grow in democratic leader- 
ship skills and how effective cooperation among many community groups 
was achieved should prove inspirational as well as instructive to all 
readers with similar problems in their own schools and communities. 


Social psychologists and students of intercultural relations will also find 
this to be a stimulative book. VERNON A. SNOWBARGER 


SOCIETIES AROUND THE WORLD. Edited by Irwin T. Sanders, Richard 
B. Woodbury, and others. New York: The Dryden Press, 1953. Vol. I, 
pp. 528; Vol. II, pp. 608. 


This approach to the study of society has been developed by a group 
consisting of sociologists, anthropologists, and geographers. The first 
volume deals with the cultures of the Eskimo, the Navajo, and the Ba- 
ganda; the second, with the Chinese peasant, the Cotton South, and the 
English Midlands. The first three peoples are essentially more primitive, 
and the other societies indicate to some extent the results of social change. 

The pattern of analysis is fairly uniform for both volumes: the people, 
the habitat, making a living, social organization and process, the super- 
natural world, sociocultural change and social policy. The book is es- 
sentially a collection of readings, well selected for the purposes of the 
several editors, who have also provided ample introductory and discus- 
sion material for each chapter. The work is interesting and well inte- 
grated and should be useful for a general orientation to the social 
sciences. J-E.N. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. By 
Henry C. Lindgren. New York: American Book Company, 1953, pp. 481. 


A sincere attempt has been made to explain to college students the 
personal problems of normal persons. The book touches on the “psycho- 
logical” problems most likely to be encountered by young people; hence, 
the emphasis is centered in consumer needs. The principal topics include 
personality, emotions, various types and levels of social expectations, com- 
munication, requirements and characteristics of selected occupations, and 
interpersonal relations. 

The book is written in a readable and interesting style. In the main, 
the approach is balanced and the material is reliable. In later editions 
the author may want to enlarge his perspective of “social adjustment” by 
bringing in some of the work of sociologists, especially in the area of 
small groups. E.C.M. 


THE WORLD OF PRIMITIVE MAN. By Paul Radin. New York: Henry 
Schumann, 1953, pp. xi+370. 


In this book Radin analyzes primitive social organization in terms of 
the positive rational achievements of aboriginal societies toward their own 
goals. 

As a point of departure, the author posits that the dream-myths of 
aboriginal societies differ from those of the great civilizations, and that 
an understanding of the former must be based on an understanding of 
their implicit societal goals and aspirations. He describes two ideal per- 
sonality types among primitives: the rational, objective thinkers who 
make a conscious effort to interpret the society’s progress toward the 
goals expressed in its dream-myth and the men-of-action who, comprising 
the overwhelming majority of the population, execute the behaviors 
interpreted as societal direction. Thus, the author builds a theoretical 
framework which he illustrates with examples from a wide variety of 
societies. 

Radin’s analysis is plausible and stimulating. His perspective is refresh- 
ing. His illustrations are basically to the point but often include a great 
deal of detailed digression which may be distracting if not confusing. 
The book has no concluding chapter to relate the illustrations directly 
to the initial theoretical framework, however, and the reader may wish 
for a less distinct separation between the initial argument and the well- 
arranged collection of case studies. THOMAS E. LASSWELL 

George Pepperdine College 
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CULTURAL COOPERATION AND THE PEACE. The Difficulties and 
Objectives of International Cultural Understanding. By George N. Shuster. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1953, pp. 80. 


Drawing upon an encyclical by Pope Pius XII, President Shuster of 
Hunter College stresses the need for international solidarity, discusses 
“those barriers to understanding which grow out of the cultural diversity 
of peoples,” and stoutly defends UNESCO in its work of helping to 
develop ‘“‘a system of cooperating national sovereignties,” and in pro- 
moting the free flow of information between nations. He also quotes 
Pope Benedict XV, who stated that the Catholic Church seeks not the 
death of individual nations but the “survival of their individualities in- 
side a larger unity.” 


INDIA AND THE AWAKENING EAST. By Eleanor Roosevelt. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953, pp. xvi+-237. 


Having served six years as a delegate to the Assembly of the United 
Nations and as chairman of the Commission of Human Rights, Mrs. 
Roosevelt was in an excellent position to visit India, as well as Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, and Israel, with an interested and understanding mind. 


In the Arab countries she was deeply impressed by “the appalling 
poverty,” the high rate of illiteracy, the need to develop adequate water 
resources, the strength of the tie of the Mohammedan religion “that 
unites all Moslems everywhere, regardless of country, race, or color,” 
the hapless and pitiful Arab refugees ‘unwanted either by the country 
of refuge or by Israel.” In Israel, Mrs. Roosevelt found “a determina- 
tion and a sense of dedication” that augurs well for the future of that 
small nation. Courage, vitality, and devotion to country were found in 
Pakistan. 

India has two major problems: one is how to develop more food ; the 
other, to control her population, which “is growing at an alarming rate.” 
The Hindu philosophy of renunciation, combined with appalling poverty, 
has created “a situation made to order for the Communists.” The Hindu 
religion with “its emphasis on nonviolence and truth” does not respond 
easily to the Western procedures of aggressive wealth-making, which to 
the Hindu seem inconsistent with Western spiritual and democratic 
ideals. Nehru is described as a man of “extraordinary courage.” A 
concluding judgment is that to work “with and through the United 
Nations is the keystone to success in developing cooperation among 
countries and to peace in the future.” E.S.B. 
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IN THE MINDS OF MEN. The Study of Human Behavior and Social Ten- 
sions in India. Based on the UNESCO Studies by Social Scientists con- 
ducted at the request of the Government of India. By Gardner Murphy. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1953, pp. xiv-+306. , 


Dr. Gardner Murphy went to India in 1950 with a mandate from 
UNESCO to coordinate the research program of Indian universities in 
their studies of intergroup hostilities as related to religion, caste, lan- 
guage groupings, economic classes, etc. For more specific definition of the 
ways of acceptance or rejection of members of other castes the test of 
social distance by Dr. E. S. Bogardus was used, adapted by Professor 
R. K. Mukerjee to reveal the “ascending scale of social avoidance.” 
Various other tests were used with the data collected by random samples 
of the population. 

The “failures of communication” between groups in India were 
thrown into focus by the author on the striking background of the 
rigid social structure of castes, the fanatical religious and ideological 
conflicts, illiteracy, and various linguistic, racial, and cultural differences. 
The Planning Conference of representatives of Indian universities agreed 
that the central problem in the studies would be the problem of Hindu- 
Muslim relations. About 35 million or more Muslims remained in India 
after many millions fled to Pakistan from the anti-Muslim riots. Those 
who fled found that there was no future for them in Pakistan, and many 
of them came back. Those who remained do not want to leave India, 
their homes, property, jobs, and traditions. They complain that they are 
“second hand citizens” and that they are discriminated against, per- 
secuted, ostracized, suspected of being spies of Pakistan, and are not 
physically safe from the fanatical Hindu extremists. 

Another extremely difficult problem in India is the situation of many 
millions of Hindu and Sikh refugees from Pakistan, who fled for their 
lives, became uprooted, and lost their homes and property. The foci of 
resentment of the refugees are bad living conditions in the camps, black 
markets, insufficient rations, the refusal of absentee landlords to lease 
their vacant land (some refugees seize the land by force and live under 
continuous threat of being thrown out by the police). They bitterly 
accuse the government (Pandit Nehru is generally exempted from these 
attacks) of indifference, of inactivity, and of favoring their enemies, the 
Muslims. 

The problem of intercaste relations has been complicated by the eco- 
nomic conflicts, since the Brahmins are quite often the landlords and 
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money lenders in the villages and belong to the industrial managers’ 
class in the cities. There is a growing feeling among the intellectuals 
favoring the removal of the caste barriers; 42.6 per cent of the students 
in this study expressed themselves in favor of caste intermarriages and 
81.2 per cent for interdining. 

India is making great strides educationally, and in the spirit of Gandhi 
and other Hindu humanitarians there has been developed a strong “basic 
education” movement which was formulated by Gandhi’s friend, the 
known educator, Zakir Husain. Another project, called “the pilot 
development,” is a scheme for an agricultural and educational develop- 
ment in the village. Its center is Etawah, from which this project oper- 
ates in one hundred of the surrounding villages; it consists of demon- 
strations, by which are shown new ways of increasing the yield of crops. 
The Ford Foundation recently has made an investment in the agri- 
cultural and educational development of India, based upon the model 
of the Etawah project. 

In conclusion, the author expresses the desire that better information 
about India be disseminated in the United States. The newspapers do 
not give a representative picture of developments in India. Equally one- 
sided is the information available in India about the United States; for 
example, about 50 per cent of American books sold on the newsstands 
are devoted to crime and mysteries. 

BORIS V. MORKOVIN 
University of Southern California 


THE SOUTH SEAS IN TRANSITION. By W. E. H. Stanner. Sydney: 
Australasian Publishing Company, 1953, pp. 448. 


A splendid and detailed statement is presented of the social changes 
underway in three important areas of the South Seas. To make the study, 
the author spent considerable time in field research in the administrative 
Union of Papua-New Guinea (Australian auspices), Crown Colony of 
Fiji (United Kingdom control), and Western Samoa (New Zealand 
auspices ). Each area is examined briefly in terms of its prewar, war, and 
postwar developments. Social change in these three areas was greatly 
stimulated by the trauma of war. Changes (upward) are manifest in 
technical and mass education, increasing native control, abolition of racial 
discrimination, and the development of labor unions and consumer co- 
operatives. Perhaps the most important change is the rising native expec- 
tation of “something new and something better.” E.C.M. 
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INSTINCTS OF THE HERD IN PEACE AND WAR, 1916-1919. By Wilfred 
Trotter. London: Oxford University Press, 1953, pp. xvi+219. 


In this reprint of a book dealing with the psychology of war, a major 
contribution is the discussion of prejudice, in which it is claimed (1) that 
in a bellicose country “all opinion in any way connected with the war is 
subject to prejudice, either pro-national or anti-national,” (2) that 
“prejudice does not display itself as such to direct introspection,” (3) 
that a person having admitted the harboring of prejudice, needs “to 
recognize the general direction of its action in his own mind,” and (4) 
that such a person will recognize that the internal consistency of prej- 
udice is not proof of its objective validity. 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND PROPAGANDA. By Alfred McClung Lee. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1952, pp. xii+-281. 


This work is a “guide to propaganda for students of propaganda, for 
citizens generally who are objects of propaganda, and for propagandists” 
(p. vii). The book is itself eloquent propaganda favoring the “ferment” 


or democratic viewpoint of Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wilson, as against 
the “expert” or “aristocratic” viewpoint of Hamiltonians. 

Two opening chapters describe the struggle for the minds of modern 
Americans and the aims and perspectives of propaganda analysis. There 
follow six chapters which give as many approaches to analysis of propa- 
ganda—“the (1) content, (2) personnel, (3) communicational, (4) 
organizational, (5) motivational, and (6) over-all approaches” (p. 40). 
The ninth chapter deplores the trend toward monopoly of communica- 
tions and toward conformity in opinions. The final chapter seeks an 
answer to the question “What Can Individuals Do about Propaganda?” 

Dr. Lee in this “consumer’s guide to propaganda” (p. 19) illuminates 
the relation between social science and the present value struggle as 
American democracy attempts to deal with the threat of communism. 
Freedom of thought and inquiry, the settling of public questions by 
popular decision, “multipartisan” education, freedom to criticize govern- 
ment policies and procedures (including those of congressional com- 
mittees), knowledge and understanding as against ignorance and censor- 
ship—these are some of the values that this book supports. 

J. WALTER COBB 
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THE FARMERS’ MOVEMENT, 1620-1920. By Carl C. Taylor. New York: 
American Book Company, 1953, pp. xx-+519. 


This study of the farmers’ movement over a period of three hundred 
years by a well-known rural sociologist is both comprehensive and 
thorough. The author started the study thirty-five years ago. The his- 
torical material covers the early episodes of the movement of farmers’ 
organizations and then traces the development of the agricultural revolu- 
tion, the rise of the Grange, entrance of farmers into politics, the de- 
mands and accomplishments of the Farmers’ Alliance and the other 
alliances after the attempt at union, the Populist Revolt, a low tide in 
the farmers’ movement, the Farmers’ Union, the American Society of 
Equity and other equity organizations, the growth and decline of the 
Nonpartisan League, and the various cooperative movements of more 
recent times. It is not primarily a history of these developments. It is 
fundamentally a sociological analysis of a movement, well suited for 
classes in rural sociology. The concluding chapter deals with concepts 
and a summary, after which a highly selective bibliography is given for 
those who wish to do additional reading. M.H.N. 


THE TOOLS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By John Madge. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1953, pp. x+308. 


After discussing the roles of language and logic as basic aspects of 
method in social science, the author takes up the personal document and 
states that while proof “generally waits on experimental testing” it may 
be that “a valid experimental method in social science” may not be de- 
vised until “it is designed to accommodate this essential subjective ele- 
ment.” In discussing observation, both participation and nonparticipation, 
the author considers the nature of action research in which the research 
person not only studies the lives of people but also tries out “ways of 
relieving the tensions, frictions, and frustrations that might be found to 
exist.” 

Attention is also given to the interview, “and its half brother, the 
questionnaire,” particularly the nondirective interview and the focused 
interview. All interviews have purpose, for “an interview without any 
purposive element would be an idle conversation, and not an interview at 
all.” A special problem involved in the life history is to get the materials 
“organized and conceptualized.” The questionnaire is designed to get 
personal materials “mechanized,” so that they can be analyzed statisti- 
cally. Concluding sections of the book deal with note taking, coding, the 
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controlled experiment. Since social theory has tended to outstrip the 
known facts, it “has acquired a metaphysical basis.” By avoiding technical 
jargon the author has produced a widely usable book. E.S.B. 


AMERICAN LIFE: DREAM AND REALITY. By W. Lloyd Warner. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953, pp. ix-+268. 


This book, which emerged from a series of lectures at Occidental 
College in Los Angeles and in certain universities in England, sum- 
marizes in readable style the major American community studies. It deals 
with rituals and symbols, social class and color caste, class differentia- 
tions in family behavior and child training, vertical mobility, social 
change, social persistence, associations and institutions, and mass mediums 
of communication. In his Reader’s Guide, pp. 235-51, the author gives 
a brief, excellent summary as well as a selected bibliography for each 
chapter. 

One of the major values of the book is the author’s clear description 
of the two chief methods of determining social class, namely, Evaluated 
Participation and the Index of Status Characteristics. It is surprising 
that Hollinghead’s study which used Evaluated Participation is not 
mentioned, although considerable attention is given to comparable studies. 
Another contribution is the description of the author’s method of study- 
ing American culture in contrast to the way anthropologists structure 
the study of preliterate societies. American communities which have 
certain tendencies in common but are diverse in other characteristics are 
analyzed on the basis of a large number of indexes. The assumption is 
that a sufficiently large number of such community studies would give 
a complete picture of American life. Warner assumes that he has only 
made a beginning. 

The reviewers had difficulty in discovering evidence for various 
generalizations and conclusions of the author. Another limitation of the 
book is the apparent confusion of the terms status and role. Status is used 
in its ordinary context as well as synonomously with social role. For 
example, Warner speaks of the status of being a brother, sister, wife, or 
husband. These terms, in sociological literature, have been referred to as 
roles. 

Sociologists and other social scientists will use this volume for students 
in introductory courses; it is also well worth having in one’s personal 
library. H.J.L. 

J-A.P. 
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GROUP DYNAMICS: RESEARCH AND THEORY. Edited by Darwin 
Cartwright and Alvin Zander. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and 
Com pany, 1953, pp. xiii+-642. : 


This book consists of a series of theoretical propositions, hypotheses, 
and research reports of empirical investigations into the nature of group 
functions, group structures, and group-patterned behavior. Fifty-one 
people have contributed to the research reports which have been included 
under six large divisions. These are (1) approaches to the study of 
groups, (2) group cohesiveness, (3) group pressures and group stand- 
ards, (4) group goals and group locomotion, (5) structural properties 
of groups, and (6) leadership. The editors, Darwin Cartwright and 
Alvin Zander, are members of the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
at the University of Michigan, the former being its director, the latter 
its program director. Most of the interest in the book centers upon the 
nature of the various research projects chosen to represent the selected 
headings and the several hypotheses utilized in testing. Some of the 
findings disclosed by the investigations reveal the necessity for further 
research, some extend the existing knowledge in the fields defined, while 
a few seemed so obvious that investigations were needless. 

Some of the conclusions gathered at random from various reports are 
as follows: (1) Intergroup conflicts are on the whole less readily re- 
solved than those within a group. (2) The more cohesive a group, the 
more effectively it can influence its members. (3) Greater group or 
organizational productivity may be expected when members or subunits 
are cooperative rather than competitive in their interrelationships. (4) 
The sociometric structure of a group is influenced by the personality 
characteristics of its members, by their overt behavior, and by the values 
of the group. (5) High status seems to give persons greater freedom 
to express whatever criticism they have of the other level directly to the 
criticized persons rather than to one’s own level. (6) Where there is a 
group atmosphere of competition for power, those in positions of social 
power tend to be more unwilling to contribute to the manifest power of 
others. (7) Leaders who developed in the emergent situation were more 
“authoritarian” than those who were appointed leaders. 

These and many more are samples of conclusions reached by the vari- 
ous reporters of projects. The new emphasis upon the study of small 
groups makes this offering timely and suggestive. The editors have 
chosen nicely a limited number of well-defined problems and have then 
illuminated them with some of the best available research studies. 

M.J.V. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. College Outline Series. .By Lester D. Crow and 
Alice Crow. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1953, pp. xv+267. 


Within condensed compass this text presents a summary of information 
about the growing child in both a physical and a mental sense. The 
child’s development in intercommunication, intelligence, social behavior, 
character and personality development are treated succinctly. The con- 
tents are keyed to seventeen standard textbooks in child psychology. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY. By Ruth Shonle Cavan. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1953, pp. xvi-+658. 


This important revision of Cavan’s 1942 textbook brings into clear 
relief the major transitional factors involved in understanding the mid- 
century American home. The 1953 text is presented in four parts. The 
first section describes general societal changes and the impact of these 
changes on the contemporary family. The second part discusses social 
stratification, social isolation, socialization of children, ethnic groups, 


and conflict resulting from intermarriage. Part three describes the Cycle 
of Family Life, which in this case is considered to include the events 
from adolescence to old age. Part four examines trends relating to in- 
creasing integration of the family as a unit and to the increasing inte- 
gration of that family unit within the community structure. 

This book presents an outstanding summation and integration of 
recent social research in terms of its meaning for an understanding of 
family life. The style of the author is clear, objective, and well outlined. 
The format of the book is one of the more successful publishing efforts 
in the last few years. The book gives an impression of genuine scholarship 
and research. A high light is the sharp analysis of social class and marital 
role. 

The teacher of family classes will find this volume an important 
reference text. The reviewer is puzzled, as he has been in reference to 
several recent family books, to decide to what group exactly this book is 
addressed. It seems sometimes to be written for a sociology class analyz- 
ing the institution of the family and at other times to be a text for a 
functional course in preparation for marriage. It has much new and 
stimulating material on both sides, and is an important contribution in 
its field. J-A.P. 
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THE SOCIAL INSECTS. By O. W. Richards. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1953, pp. xiii+-219. 


In this study it is pointed out that insects are the only type of animals 
which disputes human dominance and that “their large and complicated 
societies are the only ones which can be compared with ours.’”’ Among 
the problems of the social insects has been that of how to substitute 
cooperative “for solitary, aggressive behavior.” With social insects a so- 
called ethical system seems to be a desire “to win the approval or avoid 
the disapproval of the rest of the community.” From the evolutionary 
viewpoint “ethical conduct is what benefits the community, even at the 
expense of the individual life.” Now that experimental studies of the 
social insects are at last getting under way, interesting new data may be 
acquired. E.S.B. 


CRIMINOLOGY. A Book of Readings. Edited by Clyde B. Vedder, Samuel 
Koenig, and Robert E. Clark. New York: The Dryden Press, 1953, pp. 
xxii+714. 


The range and order of the eighty-six readings in this book conform 
generally with the topical organization of most introductory texts on 
criminology. Part I deals with criminology, crime, and the criminal; 
Part II, with the factors in criminality; Part III, types of criminality; 
and Part IV, treatment of the criminal, or penology. The editors have 
included suggestions for reading assignments in eight leading textbooks 
on criminology, so that extensive use of them can easily be arranged. On 
the other hand, not a few teachers should find that this volume will 
serve very well as a textbook in its own right. The authors represented 
are mostly American, though some European writers who are eminent 
in the field have been included. In so far as there is repetition of emphasis 
on any concepts or theories, it will be found that this is essential for 
comparing or contrasting the views of different authors or to follow out 
the ramifications of the subject. The editors are to be commended for 
contributing this well-balanced and unprejudiced source book. 

J-E.N. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By John 
Sirjamaki. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953, pp. 227. 


This book is the most recent addition to The Library of Congress 
Series in American Civilization. Written in a clear, concise, nontechnical 
style, it is directed toward an intelligent but nonacademic public. Its 
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purpose, admirably achieved, is to interpret the findings of social scientists 
concerning the American family. 

The author, a Yale sociologist, with the theoretical conception of the 
family as a social institution, covers tne usual subject matter. Beginning 
with European backgrounds, his treatment includes courtship, husband- 
wife relationships, children and status of childhood, other significant 
aspects of family living, and family dissolution. Of special interest is a 
comprehensive bibliography which should be of value to the beginning 
student of marriage and the family. 

KARL WALLACE 
Los Angeles State College 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOP- 
MENT—PAST AND PRESENT. By Sydney Dillick. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, 1953, pp. 198. 


Dr. Dillick traces the history of community organization at the local 
level. Five chapters present chronological discussions of types of com- 
munity welfare programs beginning with settlements and charity organi- 
zations prior to 1900 and including school centers, defense councils, 
block aid, coordinating councils, and community welfare councils as they 
have developed. He sees community welfare services as a concomitant of 
the social and economic changes brought about by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Though the importance of strong local neighborhood groups and 
councils which help decentralize authority is illustrated by the success of 
those programs in which this was practiced, the need for competent pro- 
fessional leadership is also indicated. 

This book will prove helpful to students and to all who are seeking 
ways and means for improving their neighborhood programs. A compre- 
hensive bibliography has been included. ELLEN ERCHUL 


FUNDAMENTAL PSYCHIATRY. By John R. Cavanagh, M.D., and James 
B. McGoldrich, Ph.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1953, 
pp. x+582. 


The sociologist interested in personality growth and problems will find 
this work important for reference purposes, especially if he accepts the 
point of view which is described as “the Aristotelian-Thomistic fusion 
of matter and spirit in man into one complete, bewildering, complex, 
dynamic reality, the human person.” The major topics treated are 
etiology, clinical approach, psychoneuroses, psychoses, and borderland 
fields. 
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BLANKET BOY. A Novel of South Africa. By Peter Lanham and A. S. 
Mopeli-Paulus. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953, pp. 
viii +309. 


This piece of fiction is based on a true story related by the second of 
the two authors, a chieftain of Basutoland. It is woven around the 
experiences of ‘““Monare,” a native of Basutoland, who on reaching man- 
hood goes to Johannesburg, “‘most evil and vicious city in the world,” 
in order to earn a living. In this “city of gold” with its deplorable hous- 
ing for Africans, the arrest of an African is a small matter, for “there 
are so many crimes against the law of the white man of which he might 
be guilty”—the most common of which is the failure to carry a pass. 
Monare concludes that the white people ‘fear us because in their hearts 
they know that we do not receive justice.” On a temporary return to 
Basutoland, Monare falls victim to a tribal law and, under pressure, 
commits a “ritual murder,” the victim being his best friend from the 
“city of gold” who had rendered him a great personal service. All the 
rest of his life he is filled with remorse because of being caught in a 
demand of his own tribal traditions; moreover, he is continually side- 
stepping the detectives who are trying to catch him for violating the 
white man’s law. He becomes the victim of trying to live in two worlds, 
his tribal world and the white man’s world, a classic case of a marginal 
man. 

From his native religion he changes to Christianity, and later, in 
Natal, to Moslemism, only to find that he falls back in crises on all three 
religions for help. In Durban, the “city of sugar,” he courageously be- 
friends East Indians in the raid of January 1949 on Indian quarters by 
Zulu natives, who are angered by being exploited in business by Indians 
as traders; and then as a fugitive from the white man’s justice he reaches 
Portuguese Mosambique and finds refuge in the house of a Moslem. 
Hearing that his son is caught in a mine disaster near the “city of gold,” 
he hastens to render heroic help in saving his son’s life only to be caught 
by detectives, taken to Basutoland, and there hanged because of his part 
in the tribal ‘“‘ritual murder.” 

Many of the racial problems that now plague South Africa are incor- 
porated into this splendidly written piece of fiction. A Native presents 
his case against the treatment accorded him by the white man. A major 
conclusion is that this hate of race for race is based in part on fear. 

E.S.B. 





SOCIAL DRAMA 


PICNIC. A Summer Romance in Three Acts. By William Inge. New York: 
Random House, 1953, pp. 168. 


Subtitled as a summer romance, dramatist Inge’s three-act play Picnic 
is written about several women who live as neighbors in two old wooden 
houses sitting close beside each other in a small Kansas town. In the one 
dwells Mrs. Flora Owens, a widow who had been frustrated throughout 
her marital life, but who now is concerned with the proper bringing-up 
of her two daughters, Madge, beautiful without too much intellect as 
an accompaniment, and Millie, younger, without beauty. In the other 
house lives Mrs. Potts, a “merry, dumpy little woman of sixty,” who 
has grown old taking care of her invalid mother. Boarding with Mrs. 
Owens is a middle-aged schoolteacher, Rosemary Sydney, who wants to 
escape from that occupation by marrying anyone who will support her. 
Inge terms this situation as “this little fortress of women.” 

The action of the play takes place on Labor Day, and the sole excite- 
ment confronting these women on this day is the proposed picnic for 
which they are somewhat lazily preparing. Early that morning, Hal, a 
young, muscular fellow, once the holder of an athletic scholarship but 
without scholarship ability, “bums” his way into Mrs. Potts’ yard seek- 
ing a breakfast in return for doing a few chores. Mrs. Potts likes his 
strong athletic appearance, feeling that he would be a “man” in her 
house. Hal is no stranger to women. He is an exhibitionist and somewhat 
of a braggart, but women like that in him. Once he was the college 
roommate of the town’s rich young Alan Seymour, who is in love with 
the girl from the wrong side of the tracks, Madge. Hal and Alan meet 
once more in the back yard when Alan comes to take Madge to the 
picnic. 

At the end of the day, with the picnic over, Hal has seduced Madge 
and fled to Tulsa, one short step ahead of the police; Madge has packed 
her suitcase to follow him by bus; Alan, defeated, prepares to leave town; 
and Miss Sydney, the teacher, has blackmailed her reluctant small-town 
shopkeeper into marriage. Millie, who had looked upon Hal only that 
morning as her own, but who is now awakened by what he has done to 
Madge, declares that Madge can go ahead and marry him and raise a 
lot of dirty kids, but that she’ll go on to college and then to New York, 
where she'll write novels that will shock people right out of their senses. 
The Labor Day that had dawned so serenely in the two back yards thus 
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ends with an altered social situation for the women left there by the 
day’s events. This is not a great drama, but it is one which spends a 
great deal of dramatic force in its charactér depictions and which breathes 
life-giving strength into the portrayal of a changing social situation. 
M.J.V. 


MOTION PICTURE NOTES 


Martin Luther. The motion picture “Martin Luther” is intro- 
duced with the statement that it is the result of careful research of 
facts and conditions in the 16th century as reported by histories of many 
faiths. The scenes were taken in Germany and the actors are English 
speaking. Martin Luther’s religious doubts and his reactions against 
what he felt were damaging abuses in the Church are presented with 
great vigor and conviction. 

Luther is depicted as a man of deep sincerity and of tremendous 
courage, for in standing up for his convictions he antagonized both 
Church and State, being excommunicated by one and made an outlaw 
by the other. Large numbers of German people were drawn to him 
partly by his brave defense of his beliefs and partly by the straightfor- 
ward simplicity of his religious tenets of faith in God and love of man, 
without the aid of intermediaries. As a result, a division in the Church, 
a breakdown of the Holy Roman Empire, and the rise of a new religious 
organization occurred, all unplanned by Luther, and all resulting from 
his redefinition of his personal religion in simple terms for himself but 
at the risk of his life itself. The film transports the observer and hearer 
to early sixteenth-century life in middle Europe and gives him a vivid 
suggestion of how times have changed in three centuries. 

Mahatma Gandhi. The biographical and historical documentary 
film on Gandhi presented under the auspices of The American 
Academy of Asian Studies (administration offices in San Francisco) is a 
unique and stirring portrayal of the last quarter century of the life of 
Gandhi as reconstructed from films actually taken of his activities during 
his leadership of India in her struggle for freedom. Both the music and 
the narration by Quentin Reynolds assist greatly in making the film a 
realistic account of a man who spent over 2,300 days in jail because of 
his nonviolence technique of seeking freedom for his people. 

Once again the action and the voice of Gandhi are seen and heard. His 
determined manner of walking, the carrying of a long walking stick, the 
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simplicity of speaking and of living ave all made plain. Perhaps the most 
stirring scenes are those taken of his famous Salt March to the sea, be- 
ginning with fifty or sixty followers but ending with a vast marching 
company of people estimated at 100,000. 

The film revivifies Gandhi’s teachings regarding the alpha and omega 
of religion being included in the doctrines of truth and love, showing 
how truth and love can overcome hate and physical force, how no cause 
is better than the means that are used, how the means must be both good 
and consistent, how one must reject the evil acts of others, but not hate 
the doers of those evil deeds. 

The film shows actual pictures of Tagore, Jinnah, and also of Nehru, 
a strong disciple of Gandhi’s who also went to jail for the nonviolence 
principle of winning a cause. The film will help all Westerners who see 
it to appreciate in new ways some of the vital aspects of the social dynam- 
ics of India today. 

The Robe. Through a series of episodes, the crucifixion of Jesus 
and the persecutions of the first Christians are dramatically depicted in 
“The Robe.” This film is built upon fictional descriptions in Lloyd 
Douglas’ novel, and, particularly, upon the circumstances connected with 
the robe that fell from the shoulders of Jesus when he hung on the cross. 
It utilizes the advantages of a wide screen, superior photography, and 
the latest developments in technicolor to produce a colorful masterpiece 
among motion picture films. 

Roman tribune Marcellus Gallio, who is sent to Jerusalem, where he 
takes charge of the crucifixion, gambles for and wins the robe, but as 
he picks it up it convicts him, as it were, of the terrible sin that he has 
committed and he is nearly driven mad. However, through the medium 
of forgiveness and the teachings of Jesus as expressed in the deeds and 
words of his immediate followers, Marcellus becomes a Christian. There- 
after, the robe becomes a symbol of forgiveness and love to him, and he 
treasures it highly and preserves it with great care. Marcellus frees 
his Greek slave Demetrius, who has been imprisoned as a Christian and 
whose Christian conduct has greatly influenced Marcellus. The role of 
Peter as a living exponent of Jesus’ teachings stands out with superior 
dignity and wonderful appeal. Marcellus is condemned to death by 
Emperor Caligula in a spectacular hearing and Dianna, originally af- 
fianced to Caligula, becomes a Christian, announces publicly her love for 
Marcellus, and chooses to join him in a joint march to be executed, 
which in the closing moments of the film is turned into a dramatic march 
of victory of great spiritual import. 
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The social-psychological principle of indirect suggestion is used to 
great advantage in this film; it could be used to still greater advantage. 
The picture could be shortened at least a half hour from its present 
length of two and a quarter hours by trimming certain scenes which are 
prolonged after they have served their main purposes. If the “Martin 
Luther” film symbolizes Christian teachings in terms of faith and love, 
and if the “Gandhi” film symbolizes Christianity as truth and love, then 
“The Robe” brings to the fore the principles of justice and love. If the 
three films, which differ widely from one another, were telescoped, 
Christianity would stand out as being a dynamic expression of faith, 
truth, and justice, with a threefold emphasis on love. E.S.B. 
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